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FIVE LETTERS TO A YOUNG DRAUGHTSM AN. 


Being in substance identical with a Lecture delivered to the Camera and Sketching Club of the Architectural 
Association and to the Manchester Society of Architects. 


sy Paut Wareriouse | /.). 


[I have allowed myself to illustrate the following letters by reproductions of a few water- 
colour drawings by my late father, Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. There is a special sense in which 
they are allied to the subjeet which I have endeavoured to emphasise. ‘They are all the work of 
one who drew for drawing’s sake and who realised more than most men the immediate pleasures 
of the very act of draughtsmanship. I do not mean that the question of achievement was 
nothing to him ; indeed his work was so felicitous that it very seldom happened in my knowledge 
that any drawing had to be torn up or thrown away as hopeless. Hand and eye were very sure 
of their aim. The scope of the drawing, its intended extent, its intended tone, were not often 
changed after the start. Failure, in fact, was with him no frequent trouble, though often and 
often I have known him at the end dissatisfied. But with every page that he covered there 
came the true zest of the keen workman. The joy was in the doing more than in the thing done. 
It was like the ardour of a sportsman, a living, self-satisfying energy which is in itself for the 
time the whole human development—in a word, happiness.—P. W. | 


I. 
My pEAR JOHN,— 

Plenty of friends will have given you advice about the dignity of your profession. 
Heaven forbid that I should write to you on’such a subject! Dignity is never interesting, 
and the very word “ profession ’’ repels any but professional thoughts. What I want to 
discuss with you is the inner aspect of the secret society of draughtsmen to which you and I 
each in a modest way belong. Why “ secret society’? I will tell you in a minute. 

Do you remember that story of the two commercial travellers who passed through Oxford 
in an express train? One of them who knew the route jerked his thumb towards the window, 
and, by way of informing his companion, said “* That is Oxford—the place where the man was 
born who invented the small-tooth comb.” The people of Oxford, as you are aware, are a 
somewhat intellectual group. They have, I find, no mean opinion of their town. ‘They hold. 
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indeed, that the place is a famous place, and have fairly strong ideas as to the basis on which 
that fame is built ; but, as far as I can ascertain, there are few—very few—who connect their 
corporate and historic greatness with the inventor of the small-tooth comb. Which things are 
an allegory. Lookers-on, we are told, see most of the game. It is therefore possible that the 
sound explanation of Oxford’s greatness is that which connects it with the creator of combs : 
hut vou will agree that, from the purely local point of view, there is a good deal of exeuse for 
the Oxford worthies who. in the privacy of their own pride, see entirely other reasons for their 
existence and other interests in their life. 

Depend upon it, my dear John, these commercial travellers are for ever passing by and for 
ever labelling the claims of other places, other societies, than Oxford. Every group of men 
united to one another by a common interest is viewed by these itinerant outsiders in a light 
quite other than that which illuminates their own enthusiasm; and it is inevitable that this 
should be so. An explanation of Oxford’s own ideas of Oxford’s significance would, perhaps, 
hardly arrest the attention or the interest of those who are satisfied with the simpler theory 
which connects it with the small-tooth comb. In fact they would consider it and call it (not too 


politely) “rot.” Therefore, we may expect that what you and I have to say to one another 
about our own little world may commend itself to the world at large as being, if not “ rot,” at 
least a wonderful fuss about nothing at all. Did you hear what Mr. Arthur Rackham said last 


January, among other brilliant things, at a dinner of the Authors’ Club? He was talking 
boldly and well of the merely accidental relationship which the true value of a picture bears 
to its imitation of nature, and said ** The greatest artist is, as a rule, the man with the finest 
taste in making mountains out of mole-hills, in giving things their due disproportion.”” Let us 
for a while make at least a respectable hillock of our own little mound. 

[ don’t profess to give you drawing lessons, or even hints on drawing. Merely 
do I wish to insist that the 


ive certain pleasures and interests peculiar to our secret society, 
and shared even by those whose powers of performance are furthest from maturity or success. 
I call ours a secret society not because we are under oath to keep our secret to ourselves, but for 


another reason. It takes two to let a secret out—a teller and a receiver—and the secret may be 
kept either by the continence of the holder or by the incapacity of others to receive. With us 
it is the deafness, blindness, and indifference of surrounding mankind that shut our secret in 
more securely than any pledge of ours against revelation. 

Have you ever considered to what a strange extent men (particularly good and respectable 
men) live in the future—take their pleasures, in fact, by anticipation rather than by fruition ? 


This morning at breakfast you were probably either slightly gloomy or appreciably cheerful. 
Let me assume the latter. If you had asked yourself during breakfast what it was that made 
vou happy, vou would have admitted that it was not the present enjoyment of bacon and cotfee, 
hut the prospect of some new bit of work, or some coming interest, some future meeting with a 
friend, some game arranged for, or some expected gift. This is all as it should be, for the man 
who could start the day by so revelling in his morning provender that the light of the revel 
shone from his eyes would be a poor creature indeed ; but you will tind that this anticipatory 


radiance goes on at nobler times than meal-times and often supersedes some personal happiness 
which ought for the time to be having precedence. Still more is this the case with anticipatory 
gloom. ‘The apprehension of some discomfort in the future—possibly a very small and very 
problematic annoyance—will override with most cruel tyranny a space of time that should be 
one of self-realising pleasure. The occasions on which a man says to himself “ Now I am 
practising conscious enjoyment ” are at least rare, and are often ignoble. But there is one good 
instance of a noble exercise of conscious present fruition in the hearing of music. The music- 
listener can invariably test his power in this direction clearly and incontestably by asking 
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himself “* Am I dreading the end of this, or am I indifferent; or, again, am [really ready for 
the end to come?” If the end is a thing feared, then he has enjoyment—real conscious present 
enjoyment tempered only by that pain of the impending end which is no bar to the pleasure 
but only a stinging stimulus. (I really am coming to the subject of draughtsmanship in my 
own good time ; you must give me my head a bit longer.) 

Dr. Johnson saw this aspect of human affairs very clearly and, with characteristic dis- 
regard of exceptions, said boldly that ‘no man was consciously and presently happy except 
when he was drunk.” Boswell, with whom this dictum did not go down, waited his opportunity 
for refuting it. The opportunity came when he and his friend were speeding one day from 
st. Albans to London in a swift post-chaise—enjoying, in fact, what a 40-h.p. motor can 
provide for our generation. “ Surely, sir,” said Boswell (I don’t profess to quote literally), 
“vou will admit that present immediate enjoyment is to be had in the actual moments of an 
experience like ours to-day ?”” “ No,” said the philosopher, “ for even in the pleasure of flight 
man is hurrying from something or to something.” 

The truth is that this everlasting looking forward is a kind of by-product of Christianity, 
and has become a habit of the well-ordered mind. But it is only a by-product, and we must 
not unduly sanctify it. Nihil est temporis nisi nunc quod est finis preeteriti et principium futuri. 
Here is a wise man’s statement about the present. You may translate it, | suppose, to mean 
that no portion of time can be said to exist except now, which is the end of the past and the 
beginning of the future. Having gone that length in detinition of the elusive present, you may, 
if vou are a pessimist, decide that there is nothing to be made of such a razor-edged possession ; 
you may, in fact, conclude that memory and hope are the only possible spheres of man’s activity, 
a conclusion which is perfectly logical and, as it happens, perfectly false. Here, it is true, we 
have no abiding city ; but it is equally true that now is the accepted time, equally and gloriously 
true that Time is a bit of Eternity. People talk and think of eternity as if it were time spun 
out to portentous and inconceivable length. Surely it is nothing of the kind. If you wish to 
express eternity in terms of time, it is time compressed into one single wnmoving, undying 
moment. Meanwhile, hurrah for mole-hill industry ! 

[ am, dear John, your affectionate UNcLE. 


II. 


... You say my letter has practically nothing in it about draughtsmanship. Do be 
patient! If you will keep the letter till the next arrives you will, maybe, see a connection, 
maybe not. But, anyhow, beware of the commercial travellers and their philosophy. 


Ill. 


My pear Joun,—l agree with you that it wouldn’t be a bad idea to “ come to the point.” 
Here itis. The draughtsman’s eraft is pre-eminently an example of a noble and innocent human 
exercise Which gives, or should give, those who engage in it present conscious happiness. — It 
should give them, in fact, that power to prolong the razor-edged Now into an appreciable taste of 
eternity. 

Some years ago, for love of Alberti, 1 went to the church of San Panerazio in Florence. 


b] 


What a different meaning and vision ‘San Panerazio ’ 


calls up from that which accompanies 
‘St. Paneras”’! But I mustn't go into that now, though it would illustrate very prettily the 
difference between an Italian idea of drawing as a human occupation and ours. My only 
parenthesis here shall be to remind you, if ever you get the chance of buying the 1546 edition of 
Alberti’s Architecture. to do so. It is a pretty Italian version beautifully printed in Venetian 
italic. 
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The church of San Pancrazio was, I found, mainly converted into a tobacco factory, but 
there remained undisturbed the portion which contains a shrine of marble on which a Latin 
inscription declares that it is the express image of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Let it 
suffice to say that it was Alberti’s vision of that sacred tomb—that it was beautiful, and that I 
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wanted to draw it. ‘To enter the church the key had to be begged of a cobbler over the way. 
He let me in with all my drawing things ; he understood my errand, and he wished me ‘‘ Buon 
studio ’’—not success, not good luck to my drawing, but “ buon studio,” good study. I have 
often thought of that utterance since. Drawing is an end in itself. Achievement is something, 
but not everything. ‘he man who draws only with his eye on the result, who neglects the 
happiness of the process, is missing something which no wise man should miss. I am convinced 
that the draughtsman who does not reap his happiness as it comes is letting slip a precious thing. 





A. Waterhouse, R.A. 


But, you will say, we are not always happy over that process : the very fact that we some- 
times begin to realise half-way through an effort in draughtsmanship that the result is going to 
be not a work of art but a triumph of disappointment produces a depression complete enough 
to drive away all happiness. 

I admit the fact. Nobody knows more of it than I. You are quite right, Jonn, an abortive 
drawing is a thing that makes its producer sad. But this should not be. Please understand I 
am now speaking not of architectural design, nor of drawings intended for sale or reproduction, 
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but of study drawings—of drawings in that class which we generally and rather erroneously call 
sketches. In these there should be no undue craving for achievement. The man who ean sit 
down to a drawing without realising that he is entering a realm of pleasure is like one who takes 
his dinner without saying grace. The sportsman—shooter, golfer, or what not—is, as we know, and 
he knows, out in search of health and exercise; but you cannot well persuade him of that: the 
bird to be shot, the hole to be won—those are his objects. The draughtsman is of a calmer spirit ; 
there is at least a hope of persuading him that his quest is not only a perfect achievement, but also 
a perfection in the gradual achieving, or even, if that may not be, a peaceful joy in a struggle for 
the unattainable. There is a temptation, when achievement fails, towards a lowering of the 
standard aimed at. We all know this. We all know the man (this is sometimes self-knowledge) 
who, baftled by greater subjects, takes to filling his notebook with carefully disposed minor 
triumphs that dot the page in easy profusion. That is not the right game. Stick to your high 


aims. 

Let me give you an imaginary illustration. You have in some cathedral town gone forth 
with pencil and paper to the great building which is the glory of the place. “* This,”” you have 
said at once, “is not for me. It is too vast, the labour of it is too great. Think of failure on so 


large a scale! I will draw some small feature—that niche, that capital, or at most one door- 
way.” But a shower comes on and you take flight ; for a draughtsman dreads rain like any 
bricklaver or cricketer (why are bricklayers so fearful of rain ?). You enter and take a seat by 
the font. ‘‘ This is worse,’’ you say ; ‘ this great cave of intricacy is of no good to my sketch- 
book. But there is at least the font, | will try that.” You start your font, but the light in that 
dim corner is not good, and you feel vexed that even the smaller things evade your powers of 
accomplishment. 

But what is that? Music! It is the organist ; he plays you know not what—some wild 
dream of strength that sets you tingling with the pulses of a conqueror. You tear the top sheet 
off your block ; you forget that you even own a piece of indiarubber ; you take no heed of 
failure, but start—have already started—on the enterprise of vour life. You are, before you 
know it, drawing—nay, dashing at—the whole scene before you. Bold lines of unerring perspec- 
tive fling themselves on to the paper, darting with their mysterious magic to that point on the 
altar, widening, ever widening, above your head. You who cannot manage groining have thrown 
vault and lierne in ordered intricacy across the roof of the great nave. ‘Those windows in the 
chevet, if they are to show as windows, must have round them a blackness of the densest ; vet 
into that blackness even vou have got some detail of shaft and cap and springing ribs. Between 
the piers of the nave you have thrown in at least a hint of the vaulting of the aisles, and the 
whole page is beginning to grow into a living picture. Figures you know you cannot draw, yet 
somehow you have covered the sanctuary floor with a whole procession, part dark against that 
splash of sunshine on the quiet wall, part bright against the shadow, the leading cross left white 
on a pool of gloom. 

Your morning’s work is over and you return to your hotel. Perhaps, when you take out your 
sketch and look at it, it appears a poor thing compared with the vision you put into it at the time ; 
but what of that 2? That “crowded hour of glorious life” has been yours and is vours still; and 
what have you gained 2? Memory certainly ; a memory of that building which no other process 
than half-a-day’s drawing could have stamped on your mind. But, more than that, you have 
been in spirit with the men who built the church. That exaltation of yours was no delirium but an 
eestasy of the kind that makes mere men into prophets and poets. That fervour was the building’s 
own. It entered you, you entered it, and have been for a while with the men of old. Such com- 
munion is no mere luxury of the mental sensualist but a spiritual experience which lies deep in 
the very nature of art. For art, if you will believe me, is of no significance apart from its roots in 
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the bygone ages. In a brand-new world of fatherless beings no art would be possible ; for art 
only exists in relation to its own past. 

What would the commercial travellers say of all this? Even you will think I have been 
rather busy with the mole-hill this morning. 





A. Waterhouse, R.A. 


ST, SERGE, ANGERS, 1865, 


IV. 

My pear Jonn,—I promised you that I would say something to you about actual architee- 
tural drawing. I mean that class of drawing which we call design, the drawing which results, or 
may result, ina building. You will often be reminded that such drawing is only a means to an 
end, that the funetion of an architect is to reproduce not drawings but buildings, and that therefore 
mere skill in draughtsmanship is apt to be not only beside the mark but even an actual snare. 
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Don’t listen too much to this talk ; there is a good deal of truth in it, truth of an unimportant 
and rather deceptive kind. You may depend upon it that there are few human occupations 
more beautiful, noble, and harmless than that of architectural drawing. The joy in the actual 
process which we have noticed in other kinds of drawing is by no means absent here. But it is 








tis , has 1 
A. Waterhouse, R.A. 
SENLIs, 1865, 


not of this I want to write now. The practice of architectural drawing—I say this without fear 
of contradiction—is the only true basis of architectural appreciation and architectural criticism. 
In other words, no man can enjoy the products of architecture, ancient or modern, without 
having had at least some training in architectural drawing. You will answer at once that there 
are plenty of cultured amateurs, men and women, whose enjoyment of architecture is very full 
and very genuine, but who have never laboured with tee-square and board. Your answer doesn’t 
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overthrow me in the least. There are in all ancient buildings a great many elements beside archi- 
tecture, all of which are capable of arousing a perfectly worthy form of human intellectual interest. 
The cultured ladies of whom you are thinking will, Ruskin in hand, seize a day’s enjoyment 
from the west front of Amiens ; they will also, without Ruskin’s aid, enjoy the dear little birds 





A. Waterhonse, R.A. 
THE HOUSE OF JACQUES CCEUR, BOURGES, 1865, £5'~4 


carved among the foliage of the capitals and the monks and devils beneath the stall seats. They 
will perhaps become enthusiasts on glass, on tiles, or even more learnedly on mouldings. Your 
friend the parson will be full of dates ; he will know to a nicety whether such and such a base is 


Karly English or Transitional ; he will possibly be the greatest living authority on hagioscopes, 


and very likely has at home some notes on pre-Norman towers which will be well worth your own 
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study. But, bless vou, all these things are not architecture. Archeology, history, the power to 
know a major prophet from a minor poet when carved in medieval stone, the zest for fauna in 
foliage, the quest for demons in oak, love of ecclesiology, even a passion for dates, are none of them 
identical with the simple and rare power to tell good architecture from bad. Architecture is only 
to be seen in terms of the drawing-board. No man can possibly appreciate architecture without 
understanding it; this is obvious. And no man can understand any building who does not by 
hnagination see that building in plan, section, and elevation. 

For one thing there is a special beauty of elevation, another of section, and another of plan. 
Your non-draughtsman amateur sees the perspective only—a kind of photographie view. He has 
no thought for the fair show which that chevet would make on plan; he reeks nothing of the 
exquisite sectional harmony hetween those fly ing buttresses outside and the internal vault above 
vour head. That niche is a mere vertical wall ornament to him ; to you it is a horizontal scoop 
in the wall, and you are wondering how the space for it was spared and how it fits into the 
surrounding solids. I could multiply these examples till you were tired of them, [ will only offer 
vou one more. You know the charm of balance in an eighteenth-century mansion. That balance 

the answering of wing to wing, of window to window—is not always clearly seen in the casual 
coup dil, but it is traceable by yourself, and you enjoy it as a beauty of plan, even though you 
mav never have seen it in the form of elevation. 

There is another and v¢ ry curious development of this powe) of ours to see buildings in 
terms of the drawing-board. We are willing and even eager when looking at a building to leave 
certain things unseen. ‘The most usual example of this is the ease of a building in a street which 
rises higher than its neighbours, and consequently has on each side of it a plain, designless wall 
rising up in strange contrast to the careful composition which adorns the front. An unarchitee- 
tural critic seeing the building oblique ly is afflicted by the poverty of those bare flanks ; to us 
they are invisible. This power of ours to don the blinkers when looking at a fellow-craftsman’s 
work has its dangers. ‘True it is that the poor fellow who designed the street building with the 
hald party walls had no power to do otherwise, and our lenience towards him is no more than a 
charitable exercise of the civility which we hope he will extend to us in like case. But the indul- 
gence may be carried too far. We are willing, for example, to ignore the presence on a well- 
designed front of some inevitable waste pipe ; but no designer should presume too freely upon 
this. The architect who is so thoughtless in planning as to place the sanitary exigencies of 
his building against the wall which he means to design as a colonnade of Ionie pilasters has only 
himself to thank if some ungenerous confrére, looking for the nonce with the eye of a common 
man, elects to see that there really is a leaden tube of sinister import racing an antisvphonage 
pipe up the facade, calling for orders at every tloor, and finally vaulting im an inelegant bend 
round the cyma recta at the top. There is an article in some back number of the Architectural 
Review by Mr. Arthur Street—most thoughtful of writers—on the things that are thus left 
unseen. I forget its title, but if you ever find it, read it. 

One more thought and I will finish this letter. When I was a pupil we used to be made to 
draw diagonal sections of mouldings, such as those on the base of a statue, to make sure lest in 
designing what looked well in straight sections we should produce a result which was offensive at 
the mitres. In after experience I have come to the conclusion that this precaution was a mistake, 
and that it even led to an undue timidity in projection. [willtellyouwhy. The human eye is not 
a glass hole in the head, but a terribly rational organ. It practically never sees a diagonal develop- 
ment of a moulding as such. What it sees and understands is that a moulding with which it is 
pleased is at a certain angle meeting the same moulding and producing the only possible and 
logical result of such a meeting. 

If you want to prove this to yourself, draw out with extreme accuracy a normal Ionic capital 
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with its appropriate entablature in diagonal section. The result is hideous, but the real thing 
seen obliquely is one of the most perfect products of our perfect art. The diagonal section 
precaution is in fact a bogey. The eye expects these diagonal exaggerations as a necessary 
complement of the traditional mouldings which it loves, and you can prove this again in more 
ways than one. The cornice of a cireular colonnade, if designed on normal lines, always looks 
insufficient, and again a bit of entablature, which for one reason or another butts against a wall 





\. Waterhouse, R.A. 


at each end (as, for instance, a verandah cornice between two projecting wings), always looks 
mean. And why ? Simply because those diagonal developments are missing. 

Two exceptions only do I know to this rule. Chimney-stacks, or other objects which are 
wont to be seen in monotone silhouetted against the sky, cannot always carry the projections which 
are pleasing in true section. That is one exception. The other is this. Pleased as the eye is with 
the elongation of form produced by right-angled contact, it cannot brook an acuter union, and that 
is why (as well as for certain masons’ reasons) the stringcourses on the Triangular Lodge at 
Rushton break forth mto eseutcheons in lieu of mitres. 
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v. 

Yes, John, this really is the last of the letters on draughtsmanship. After it you and I will 
correspond with one another on terms which allow for the possibility of there being other objects 
in life. But for the moment we will engage in adding one more thousand feet of altitude to our 
own little mole-hill. 

The very commonness of drawing blinds us to its magic. You and | both belong to families 
in which the earliest demand in the nursery has been (after food) for ** pencil and draw.” It 
seems to vou and me a natural and simple thing to depict objects by black lines, and we probably 
as children shared the children’s view that the progression to paint or chalk was an advance in 
the sublimity of our art. But imagine, if vou can, a cultured civilisation from which for some 
reason draughtsmanship has been withheld. Into this civilisation steps a being who has the bold 
idea that the solids around him might be represented in what he calls pictorial form. If this 
enthusiast were to inform his hearers that in his opinion the many coloured phenomena in three 
dimensions which meet our eyes might be intelligibly transcribed in one plane and in two colours 
only, what do you think his civilised companions would say of him? If they had already dis- 
covered photography, they might have at least a glimmering of his meaning. If not, they could 
only touch their foreheads and say “ Poor fellow!” Sculpture is child’s play to black and white 
draughtsmanship. Draughtsmanship, I tell you, is a miracle—a marvel. 

Now let me finish these ramblings by a few words more on what most concerns us—the 
drawings which make architectural design. Pay no heed, I say it again, to the man who tells 
you that draughtsmanship in architectural design is only a means to an end. Can’t vou see 
that there is a fallacy in the statement that the architect’s real business is to produce buildings, 
and that the drawing is merely an unavoidable incident in the process? It’s true, of course, 
hut fallacious. Can I not dare to say to you that the reverse is equally the truth—that the 
stone and brick affair is only the means to the realisation of the drawing ? 

Put it, if you will, this way. Here is a set of drawings for a building. Here are also a 
specification and a nicely bound bill of quantities. What more is wanted for the architectural 
issue? A cheque for £20,000. Very good. Now I am going to ask you which of these in- 
gredients you would most readily accept from me as a present. You will at once decide that 
neither the specification nor the bill of quantities is a desirable thing as an isolated possession. 
There remain that roll of drawings and the cheque, which will you have ? You say the cheque. 
I thought vou would. 

But now will you reflect that the cheque is only a kind of front elevation of a thousand 
score of sovereigns ? And those sovereigns themselves are only moderate specimens of basso- 
relievo. ‘Their value after all is only as symbols transmutable into something else. But that 
design ; what is it? A thing above money, a thing eternal. It is translatable, if you will, into 
brick and stone, slate and timber; but a careless housemaid with a match could reduce that 
translation in one night to a few cartloads of dry rubbish, and what would remain? Of the 
house nothing ; of the design the immortal possibility of resurrection. 

What’s that? ‘ The drawings might be burnt too.” So they might. John, you are 
intolerable. 
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TOWN PLANNING. 


PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE 


XII. THE PLANNING OF TOWNS AND 
SUBURBS. 
By Raymonp Unwin. 


The difference, from the town planner’s point of 
view, between Garden Cities and the extension of 
existing towns on similar lines which may be 
called Garden Suburbs, is chiefly that in the case 
of new towns laid out on agricultural land, as at 
Letchworth, the site alone has to be considered, 
whereas in the case of new suburbs, the tradition, 
historic associations, and the individuality of the 
town itself must be taken into account. In the 
latter case the main centre of the town will be 
already fixed, and supplementary centres only will 
need to be planned in due relation to it; whereas 
in the designing of a new town it is of first im- 
portance to fix the site for the main centre. 

One of the difficulties of developing a new town 
in accordance with the plan arises from the fact 
that the central area devoted to the larger muni- 
cipal, religious, recreational, and business build- 
ings would be one of the last to be built up; that 
in fact the town will grow chiefly from the outside 
inwards. 

There is consequently considerable difficulty in 
preventing such a concentration of the early 
industries and activities of the town at some sub- 
sidiary point as will be likely to divert the centre 
of the town from the place originally contem- 
plated. 

As a supplementary centre only would be needed 
ina suburb, it is less difficult to secure its develop- 
ment in the position intended, provided that posi- 
tion is well chosen. 

The principles governing the planning and 
arrangement will in detail apply equally to a town 
anda suburb. The town planner must begin by 
a very careful survey and study of the site and 
the existing conditions. Such survey in the case 
of town extension must include a study of the 
sociological conditions of the existing town, its 
historic associations and actual past growth, and 
would require that maps should be prepared show- 
ing the distribution of the population, its density 
in different parts of the town, the general lines of 
its ebb and flow during the day, indications of the 
direction in which natural growth is likely to 
take place, particulars of existing transit facili- 


ties, water supply, drainage, and many other 
matters. Much of this information should be 


collected for the town planner, but he will need to 
see that he has it for reference and guidance. In 
addition to this he will need to study in a technical 
His survey, 


manner the conditions of the site. 
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which should include all the main trees on the 
site and any exceptionally fine hedgerows, and 
spots of ground having particular historical asso- 
ciations, special beauty or possibilities attaching 
to them, should also comprise the making of a 
contour plan showing accurately the levels c* 
the site, the contour lines indicating variations in 
height of from 5 to 10 feet, according to the 
nature of the ground. Levels thus graphically 
shown are indispensable to the proper working 
out of a site plan even fora small estate. In 
addition to the contour plan, and easily made from 
it, a model would often be of great assistance. 

The town planner’s function is to provide a 
form of expression for the expanding life of the 
town which shall minister to the convenience of 
that life, shall be thoroughly incorporated with 
the site over which development is to spread, and 
shall at the same time result in as great a degree 
of beauty as may be consistent with the conditions 
of life prevalent. It is not his function merely 
to impose some preconceived ideas of his own ; 
but having mastered the conditions of the site, 
and the life that is to occupy it, the privilege is 
his to determine the form which will, within these 
limits, give the most satisfactory expression to the 
growth of the town, most genuinely carry on its 
past traditions, and most completely maintain the 
desirable features of any individuality which it 
may have already developed. Town planning, to 
be successful, must be the outgrowth of the con- 
ditions, not an artificial scheme running counter 
to or thwarting the natural tendencies of growth. 
Within the limits thus prescribed there is ample 
scope for the designer’s work. Having completed 
his own survey of the site and mastered the 
results of the wider survey, the designer will first 
determine what opportunity will cccur for the 
creation of a centre to his town, suburb, or site, 
and choose the most fitting place for it. This 
settled, he must consider the main framework of 
roads and the connection of these with existing 
highways and traftic centres, such as railway 
stations, bridges, docks, recreation grounds, &e. 

Roads fulfil two main functions and should be 
considered from two points of view: firstly, as 
avenues of intercommunication, and secondly, as 
affording sites for buildings. The relative import- 
ance of these two functions will vary greatly, some 
roads existing almost solely for the purposes of 
opening up building sites, while with others the 
traffic considerations must be paramount. Facility 
for traffic requires width in proportion to the num- 
ber of vehicles, easy gradients, directness of line, 
and the avoidance of sharp corners or acute angles ; 
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it requires, also, some open space where more than 
two roads meet; and where pi ssible the line of 


vision at corners should be kept open so that the 
drivers of vehicles coming along the two roads 
can see one another some distance before arriving 
at their natural meeting point. 

The question of the best form of road junction 
will depend very much on the probable density of 
the traflic. The German school of town planners, 
particularly those who follow Camillo Sitte, advo- 
cate that, as far as possible, the junction of more 
than one road — another : any — should be 
avoided. It may be shown by diagrams that the 
possible number of collision points increases very 
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as motor-cars and trams every junction and every 
turn at right angles must be a source of difticulty 
and danger, and it would seem better that they 
should be able to take direct routes from point to 
point, and that at these meeting points ample space 
should be provided for the proper circulation and 
distribution of traffic. Such focal points and spaces 
are, however, very difficult to treat satisfactorily 
from an architectural point of view, and, except 
as required to facilitate traffic, are perhaps not 
desirable. 

When roads are considered from the other point 
of view, as affording sites upon which will even- 
tually be built up groups of buildings, we see at 
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this increase. Moreover, such d 


So that, in spite of their showing, it may be more 
convenie nt and less dangerous to have certain focal 
points in the system of roads where the danger of 
the road junction will be sufficient to induce all 
drivers to draw up and proceed cautiously, and 
where, if necessary, police supervision may be pro 
vided, rather than to have a multitude of single 
junctions where the risk, though considerable, would 
not justify police supervision or ensure proper 
caution on the part of all drivers. For such vehicles 





once that the beauty of the town must depend very 
largely upon the opportunities which the plan of the 
roads will afford for the erectionof buildings which 
will be likely to group successfully and compose 
into beautiful pictures. 

The town planner should not yield to any pre- 
judice in favour of either straight or curved streets, 
as they each have their own particular uses and 
beauty. The straight road is direct, affords good 
square building plots, and lends itself to the produc- 
tion of symmetrical street pictures. Whether short 
in length, leading up to some suitable building or 
sroup of buildings as a terminal feature, or of 
greater length affording the charm of vista and 
open outlook, the straight road may be of great 
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beauty. The curved road, on the other hand, can 
more readily be adapted to the contours of the site, 
it affords the best means for changing the direction 
of traffic, and lends itself to the production of con- 
stantly varying street pictures. The buildings on 
the concave side of such a road coming into view, 
one after another, are well seen; and _ towers, 
domes, and spires of larger buildings, whether im- 
mediately adjacent to the road or not, are brought 
wellinto view and often make most charming groups, 
rising over the shoulders of some of the smaller 
buildings along the street front. In Paris may be 
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perhaps more picturesque groupings. ‘The study of 
old towns convinces us that very great beauty can 
be created along both lines. No doubt some will 
prefer the one type and some the other; but to 
attain success the one who prefers the more formal 
treatment must avoid ruthlessly driving his street 
lines in spite of contours or other conditions, while 
the one who prefers the less formal treatment must 
equally avoid the production of road lines meander- 
ing aimlessly, without reason in the nature of the 
ground, or justification in the beauty of any definite 
effect aimed at. Whenever on straight streets no 











FIG. 2.—OXFORD : 


found innumerable examples of straight streets 
either leading up to a terminal view, opening out a 
distant vista, or giving the charming effect of a 
straight dignified avenue of trees. La Rue Souftlot 
leading up to the Pantheon is a sufficiently well- 
known example, while the High Street in Oxford 
may well be mentioned as showing the beauty of 
the less symmetrical pictures which often spring 
up on a curved street line (figs. 1 and 2). 

The circumstances in each case must determine 
whether a road should be straight or curved, and 
whether it should be treated with a view to pro- 
duce formal and symmetrical or less regular and 
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definite reason for the long continuing vista exists 
it becomes important to close the ends of street 
views at sufficiently short distances for the terminal 
features to come well into the picture. This may be 
done either by a definite offset in the line of direc- 
tion or by a change of direction or curve in the 
street. Inthe former case something in the nature 
of an open space or place must be created, in 
order that the lines of traftic may be sufficiently 
sweeping to cause no inconvenience. Generally 
some point of road junction will be taken ad- 
vantage of for this purpose, and a little place may 
be arranged having roads entering somewhat like 
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the arms of a turbine in such a way that the views 
from all the streets are closed by the buildings 
opposite, while at the same time the benefit of an 
open outlook down each street is secured to the 
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The tendency for driv ing dust clouds to be developed 
on long straight streets should not be lost sight of 
in determining both the length and the direction of 
the streets in relation to prevailing winds. 


' 
‘ 
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corner building. One or two diagrams will explain 
the way in which road junctions may be designed 
so that while sufficiently easy traffic lines are pro- 
vided the street pictures are closed (figs. 3 and 4), 





In the straight street where it continues straight 
for any considerable length, and particularly where 
there is no sufficiently important terminal view to 
give the necessary degree of interest, it may be an 














FIG, 5.—HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB: TEMPLE FORTUNE HILL, 
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advantage to vary the building line. Ifa continuous 
building line is maintained the whole of the picture, 
except the immediate foreground, is filled with a 
long monotonous and gradually vanishing line of 
buildings, the greater part of the frontage of which 
is seen in such acute perspective as to be quite 
uninteresting. If such a street picture is to be 
successful the long raking lines of this vanishing 
perspective must be broken up and something more 
interesting arranged to fill portions of the picture. 
This is done to a slight extent wherever a cross street 
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causes a break in the line of buildings (see fig.1), but 
may be more effectually managed by a definite break 
here and there, by setting back a certain number of 
the buildings which will have the effect of bringing 
the side of those which remain forward into full 
view. In this way a portion of a side elevation 
standing nearly at right angles to the line of vision 
is made to replace the portion of vanishing perspec- 
tive which has been removed by setting back a certain 
length of buildings (figs.5 and 6). We see constantly 
in old Gothic towns most beautiful street pictures 
produced by the irregular lines of the buildings; to 
attempt this great irregularity under modern condi- 
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tions of building may be unwise. Yet much can 
be attained by regular and orderly breaks in the 
building lines, balancing one another perhaps on 
each side of the street. Moreover, the consequent 
production of deep forecourts will enable us to 
introduce trees into our street picture, while existing 
trees standing near the edge of a new road may be 
retained by setting back the buildings where they 
occur, to a greater distance than the natural building 
line. Such breaks in the line must be used with 
restraint, otherwise the whole line of the street may 
go to pieces. The continued alternation of buildings 
and forecourts of about equal extent in the manner 
of the “redans ”’ suggested by M. Eugéne Hénard 
would reproduce monotony in another form ; though 
his proposals contain much that is valuable and 
suggestive. 

Where the buildings are so far apart in propor- 
tion to their height that the street picture is almost 
lost, as on building roads under modern conditions 
is apt to be the case, the effect may be greatly 
helped if one or two buildings on each side are at 
intervals brought up to or nearly up to the actual 
road line. Not only will such buildings, if suit- 
ably treated, help to close in the road picture 
but they will themselves form a frame and define 
the portion of road picture which is seen beyond 
them. Where roads are used for residential purposes 
breaks in the building line will often afford a greatly 
extended outlook for many of the houses in addition 
to helping the street view (figs. 7 and 8). 

In circumstances where it is possible for the 
site planner to exercise some little influence or con- 
trol on the design or materials of the buildings to 
be erected on any road, he can emphasise such groups 
of buildings as result from these breaks in building 
line, by maintaining particular materials or character 
of treatment for them; by adopting a particular style 
of fencing and definitely changing to another style 
or character at the commencement of any group 
which may occur at the point he wishes to empha- 
Indeed, apart from any control, when once 
architects begin to realise that town planning affords 
an opportunity for the creation of street pictures, 
they will, one must hope, be anxious to co-operate 
with the town planner and will realise that in de- 
signing the individual building they must think 
first of the whole street picture, and how they can 
best make the individual building contribute to the 
beauty of the whole and to the carrying out of the 
scheme which the town planner had in view. 

One of the architect's great difficulties in garden 
cities and suburbs arises from the scattering of the 
buildings which is liable to take place owing to the 
Inglishman’s desire to have each his own detached 
or at least semi-detached house standing in the 
midst of his own garden. Along these lines very 
little architectural effect can be produced. It is 
only by grouping the buildings and combining to 
some extent portions of the individual plots to form 
greens, public gardens, or open spaces, that it is 
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s1ise, 
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possible to wed the town and country together with- 
out losing the charm of both. It is by no means 
true that the most valuable use of garden space can 
be made by placing each house in the centre of its 
own plot. In fact almost the reverse is the case. 
Granting good and substantial party walls which 
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but is really more serviceable for the purposes of a 
garden, being divided at most into two parts, while 
in the detached house with the building in the centre 
of the plot the garden is divided by the building into 
four parts, some of which are generally too small to 
be of any real value (figs. 9 and 10). Such linking 
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will resist the passage of ordinary sounds, granted 
a sufficiently long frontage so that the whole of the 
rooms can be properly lit and ventilated from one 
of the two open faces, the fact that houses overlook 
one anotherand are seen from one another less when 
they are actually attached than when separated by 
the usual gap of from 10 to 30 feet, which is all 


up of detached houses into groups may, by suitable 
design and arrangement, become the basis of a 
more extended grouping of these blocks into larger 
wholes, the unity of which may be further empha- 
sised by the collective treatment of the fences and 
gardens between them and the road. Thus it is 
possible to introduce into streets occupied entirely 











that in a suburban district can usually be arranged, 
should greatly help to counteract the prejudice in 
favour of detachment. Moreover, by building houses 
in groups of three, four, or more, the length of the 
garden and therefore the distance apart of the rows 
of houses is greatly increased in proportion to the 
area of the plot; and the garden itself not only 
affords a more extended outlcok from the house 
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by small or medium-sized houses units of sufficient 
extent to be in scale with the street, and to figure 
as important groups in the street picture. In this 
way the monotony which arises on ordinary resi- 
dential streets through the constant repetition of 
buildings all about one size and all too small in- 
dividually to fill an adequate position in the street 
picture can be avoided. It is a kind of monotony 
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which is little if at all relieved by great variety in 
the treatment of the individual buildings, which but 
tends to produce, in addition to the monotony, a 
most unsatisfactory sense of restless disorder, 


In 
considering the beauty of towns as a whol 


I think 
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we soon realise that unity of effect is vastly more 
important than variety; that, in fact, variety can 
only be properly enjoyed when it occurs within the 
sheltering and embracing influence of some larger 
harmony or unity of effect. 
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‘ 

Much greater variety in the width and character of a central footway instead of being placed, as is 
of roads is desirable than is usually provided for usual in this country, in the centre of a wide 
under existing building regulations in England, roadway where the passengers must board them 
where commonly a single minimum width of 
from 36 to 50 feet is stipulated for in all cases. 
lor main highways in large towns, roals having 
multiple tracks are very desirable. They may be 



































planned with a central way for through fast traffic at the risk of their lives. Such wide roads, how- 
and side tracks for slow stopping traffic, while the ever, are expensive and will only be justifiable for 
trams may be arranged immediately on each side the main highways in large towns (fig.11). On the 
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other hand, it is desirable that quite narrow carriage 
drives should be permitted for giving access to 
groups of houses standing back from the main 
road in squares, groves, or closes, where they will 
be free from the noise, dust, and smell of modern 
motor and other traftic. The ordinary by-law 
road is as unnecessary to serve such groups of 
dwellings as it is inadequate for the purposes of 
main highways (fig. 12). 

In planning the roads in a residential district 
direction has to be considered in relation to the 
aspect of the houses ; roads running nearly north 
and south are on the whole preferable, especially 
for smaller houses, as the windows on both the 
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very charming houses of special design, with their 
rooms overlooking the garden, can be worked out 
for such conditions. On the whole, however, for 
cottage building, roads having a direction ap- 
proaching to north and south are likely to be 
better. 

Much of the beauty of the roads will depend on 
the treatment of the junctions and corner sites. 
The usual form of the English open-space by-law 
has tended to produce very ugly street corners, 
where the rows of houses stop abruptly with a 
blank end to the side street, on which an awkward 
gap occurs between the back of one row of houses 
and the blank end which commences the row on 








FIG. 19.—KARLSRUHE : 


open sides will get a fair share of sunshine. On 
roads running east and west one of the open sides 
of each house must face north, which is not desir- 
able. Where roads must take this direction extra 
length ot frontage should be provided for the 
dwellings, so ubet ail the main living rooms can 
face south; while on the south side of such a 
road the houses, if they are to be healthy, will 
need to be designed, as the Irishman put it, with 
the front behind. With cottage property it is 
somewhat difficult to arrange this and yet main- 
tain a sufficiently tidy front to the street, though 
it can be done, particularly by the use of a certain 
amount of partly enclosed yard space provided 
under the main roof of the building or at the 
sides of the houses where they are detached, and 








CORNER IN RONDELPLATZ, 


the side street. In some towns provisions are 
made in the space by-law to allow for the turning 
of the corners, and wherever by-laws are being 
revised the architects in the district will be wise 
to demand exceptional treatment for corner sites, 
so that both on the external and internal angles, 
where groups of buildings join one another, it 
may be possible to fill in the angle and complete 
the roof line round the corner—a matter which is 
most essential to good architectural effect. A 
quadrangle composed of four detached buildings 
with gaps at the corners is entirely wanting in the 
repose and sense of unity which characterises one 
with completed corners. A provision for thus 
dealing with corners to be approved by the Local 
Government Board would need to provide against 
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small enclosed areas, and for an adequate amount 
of open space in a less restricted position, but 
several such forms of by-law are in use. The 
sketches show ways of treating road junctions ; 
any number of others will occur to the designer, 
who should remember that bis street pictures will 
depend largely for their effect on the proper 
placing and treatment of the buildings at these 
corners (figs. 13 to 19). 

The spacing of the roads and the size of the 
parcels of building land to be enclosed by them will 
depend upon the class of house and the number 
to be allotted to the net acre of building land. 
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able for each house, and it will be found that 
plots of from 140 to 150 feet deep, giving a spacing 
of from 280 to 300 feet between the roads, will give 
a satisfactory arrangement of the buildings. The 
treatment of the backs of the houses and of the areas 
enclosed by the groups is very important, as often 
the rooms in which the occupants spend most of 
their time overlook these back spaces ; and owing 
to the sense of enclosure arising from the fairly 
continuous line of buildings, it will be found that 
they lend themselves to the production of very 
pleasing architectural groupings. It does not always 
pay to put the maximum number of houses to the 











FIG, 20,—HAMPSTEAD GARDEN_SUBURB: HOUSES 


For cottage property in suburban districts the 
desirable number will lie between ten and twenty 
houses to the acre. ‘Twelve is a very satisfactory 
number, giving an average plot of 480 yards, 
which is sufticient to allow a good frontage for 
the house, and a garden large enough to be of 
some economic value, but not too large to be culti- 
vated by the cottager without outside help. This 
in some places will be only a counsel of perfec- 
tion to be aimed at, the change from forty or fifty 
houses per acre, which is not uncommon, being 
too great to be adopted all in a moment. 

In order to avoid straggling projections at the back 
of cottages a frontage of from 18 to 25 feet is desir- 
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acre upon a plot of ground. Instances are not un- 
common where a ercss road has been made with a 
view to developing a small central area in some 
parcel of building land, which could not very 
profitably be developed from the surrounding roads, 
and where it could be shown that if to the loss of 
frontage on the two main roads, caused by the cross 
road, there is added the value of the land devoted to 
that road and the cost of making it, the sum ex- 
pended was greater than that obtained for the 
central area thus developed ; so that it would have 
been equally profitable and in every way preferable 
to have kept this central area for a playground or 
for some other such purpose. Where the gardens 
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attached to the house are not large enough for 
croquet or tennis lawns to be arranged on the 
individual plot, it is very desirable to provide a 
fair number of open spaces which may be used for 
such purposes, and by grouping the houses round 
such greens pleasing architectural effects may be 
obtained and features of interest introduced into the 
street pictures (fig.20). Inthis way witha really large 
amount of open space it will be found possible to 
concentrate the buildings at certain points suf- 
ficiently for good architectural grouping to result, 
while the windows of the dwellings will overlook 
sufficient areas of open space to make them very 
desirable as residences. Along these lines, to some 
extent at any rate, it is possible to combine the 
advantages of town and country without producing 
the unsatisfactory and spotty effect which results 
from the spreading of small detached houses in 
large numbers over a wide area of ground. 

The importance in planning both towns and 
suburbs, and even smaller sites, of having some 
centre point to the design, has already been men- 
tioned. The nature of this must depend very much 
on the size and character of the area to be dealt 
with. For an industrial village, a large open green, 
such as adorns many an old English village, may 
form a fitting central feature, with the few small 
public buildings—such as church, institute, chapel, 
village stores, and post office—gathered about it. 
lor small estates a suggestion may be taken from 
the wide village streets which have sprung up along 
old highways, and a short length of good wide road, 
with avenues of trees and space for a promenade, 
may afford a centre for the local life of the area 
where may be gathered the few public buildings and 
shops required. In larger suburbs a central square, 
place, or group of places, may be a more fitting 
arrangement. In any case, it is important to group 
together, as far as possible, the few available public 
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buildings, so that some total effect may be produced 
by their arrangement and considerable emphasis 
may be given to the centre. ‘To be seen to the best 
advantage buildings need some frame and _ back- 
ground, and should not usually be placed in isolated 
positions in the centre of large sites. Where some- 
thing in the way of a square or place can be ar- 
ranged, it is important to secure a sense of enclosure 
in it. The frame of the buildings should not be 
broken by many wide roads leading out of the 
place, and such roads as are required should be so 
planned that from within the place long open vistas 
down these roads should not distract the attention 
of the spectator when viewing the groups of build- 
ings; while, as far as possible, the views into the 
place from these roads should be closed, the roads 
not being placed exactly opposite one another. 

Where rcads must necessarily pass out of the 
place on the same side as the main groups of the 
buildings they should either take a direction at 
right angles to the line of vision, or if they must 
start along this line their direction should be 
quickly changed so that the view down the road 
may be closed and the background and frame be 
completed. Where it is desirable to obtain good 
views of some building on several of the sides, 
instead of placing it in the centre of a large open 
space it is better to form a group of places on the 
different sides of the building so that a due frame 
and setting is provided for each view. It is also 
desirable that the chief public buildings should be 
so placed that they form terminal views to some of 
the main streets, and may afford notes of interest 
in as many of the street pictures as possible. 


Note.—The illustrations figs. 1, 3, 6,7, and 19 are 


taken from the author's recently published book Town 
Planning in Practice, and the Institute is indebted 
to the publisher, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. for permission 
to reproduce them.—Ep. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ART. 

The Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt. By Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, D.C.., F.R.S. 80. 1909. Price 5s. 
net. [T. N. Foulis: Edinburgh and London. 

In some of the numerous text-books on the arts 
and crafts their earliest developments in Egypt 
are occasionally referred to as a part only of their 
history, but Professor Petrie has confined himself 
to Egypt alone, and the perusal of the book recently 
published shows that his limitation was amply 
justified, and that compared with the work of the 
present day that of Egypt in many cases can hold 
its own. It is certainly most remarkable that in 
prehistoric times (8000-5500 B.c.) according to the 
Professor, the hardest materials, such as granite, 
porphyry, and diorite, were wrought as freely as 
limestone and alabaster, perfectly regular forms of 
vases being cut entirely by hand without any lathe. 
In the historic periods it has often been noted that 
the further one goes back the more perfect is the 
sculpture, and this is summed up by Professor Petrie 
who says “that the whole level of art of the X VIIIth 
dynasty is as much below that cf the XIIth as 
the style of the XIIth is below that of the [Vth 
dynasty.” It is to this latter period we owe the 
statue in diorite of King Khafra, which is certainly 
a most remarkable work both in modelling and 
carving. Fine illustrations are given of this and 
numerous other figures and bas-reliefs, so that 
the developments at the various periods can be 
easily followed. The chapter on architecture is 
unfortunately the shortest, only seven pages and 
two illustrations being given to it, whereas the 
whole volume might have been devoted to the sub- 
ject by the Professor, who certainly knows more 
of the subject than anyone else. He commences 
by pointing out that [Egyptian architecture has 
never been systematically studied ; in other words, 
so far, no discovery has ever been made of the papy- 
rus of some Egyptian Vitruvius who might do for 
Egyptian architecture that which has been done for 
Greek. In the few pages given the origin of the 
principal features is suggested, that of the cavetto 
cornice being the most plausible of these put for- 
ward, though Viollet-le-Duc and other architects 
have attempted it. Of the other chapters, that on 
jewellery is the most interesting as it shows that 
many of the processes employed in the present day 
were well known to the Egyptians, and the minute- 
ness and elaboration of the spiral forms and of 
granulated work similar to that known as Etruscan 
reaches a remarkably high level. Metal work and 
glass came at a later period, but even in the X VIIIth 
dynasty the inlaying of threads of glass in elaborate 
pattern preceded those of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
age when minute mosaics were produced. The em- 
ployment of plaster and stucco, of the former in 


the fourth century in the Pyramids and of the latter 
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in bas-reliefs well modelled and full of minute detail, 
shows how wide a field the arts and crafts covered 
in the ancient civilisation of Egypt. The 140 
illustrations of the work are of great value in 
explanation of Professor Petrie’s descriptions, to 
which seven pages of index enable the student to 
refer at once. 
R. PHENE Sprers, F.S.A. [F’.}. 


OLD MIDDLESEX. 


Memorials of Old Middl eer. Edited by J. Tavenor Perry. 
(Memorials of the Counties of England.) 80. Lond. 
1909. Price 15s. net. [Bemrose d& Sons, Ltd., 4 Snow 
Hill, E.C. 


Middlesex as a county is one which we hardly 
know as having an individuality of its own, although 
it is in fact the county in which the greater part 
of the Metropolis stands. The history of Middlesex 
for so many centuries has been so intimately bound 
up with that of London that one can well imagine 
the task of the authors in tracing its special history 
and memorials has not been an easy one, and that 
they have achieved so satisfactory a result speaks 
well for the able work which has been put into it 
by Mr. Tavenor Perry. 

The book contains thirteen articles dealing with 
various aspects of the life of the county by such 
writers as the Earl of Ilchester, Rev. W. Done 
Bushell, F.S.A., Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
Warwick Draper, 8S. W. Kershaw, M.A., R. Phené 
Spiers, F.S.A., Aymer Vallance, J. Charles Wall, 
and the Editor himself. The style throughout 
is pleasant, and the book is one which will be of 
interest both to the general reader and to the 
antiquary. The photographs and other illustra- 
tions with which the work is well provided will 
also be of great value for reference purposes to 
all interested, now or in the future, in the ancient 
memorials of Middlesex. 

Among the illustrations are reproductions of 
some fifty admirable drawings, for the most part 
the work of Mr. Tavenor Perry, whose well-known 
talent as a pen-and-ink draughtsman was estab- 
lished as long ago as the ‘sixties, when he was 
awarded the Institute Silver Medal and the Pugin 
Studentship, and has been often attested since in 
the Institute Transactions and JourNaL and in 
the A.A. Sketch-book. 

The opening chapter by the Editor traces the 
history of the county from the earliest times, when 
it scarcely had an identity of its own, its sheriffs 
being sheriffs of both London and Middlesex even 
up to the Local Government Act of 1888, when, 
after the cities of London and Westminster and 
the modern County of London were withdrawn, 
the remainder was for administrative purposes 
denominated Middlesex. For the purposes of the 
book, however, Middlesex is taken as including all 
but the two ancient cities. We see its physical 
features, its shape and natural boundaries, its plain 
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sloping gently to the river Thames, witli occasional 
gravelly heaps amongst the marshes of the water- 
side, forests on the north and east, with tracts of 
marsh and open heath, only a few eminences raising 
their heads above the plain, but with plenty of 
streams with which to water the bread expanse of 
land. We are told how the Romans made the wild 
places fruitful and the wild tribes civilised; how 
during the Saxon period the country largely lost its 
cultivated aspect and, except in the vicinity of 
London, lapsed back to its primitive state. An 
interesting account is given of the waterways and 
the artificial conduits constructed in the following 
centuries. 

The Ancient Churches of Middlesex, by Rey. 
Charles Cox, LL.D., F°.S.A., is a long and fascina- 
ting chapter, brimful of information and interest. 
The churches of Middlesex are not generally 
considered especially noteworthy from an archi- 
tectural point of view, but Mr. Cox has treated 
the subject in a way which brings out all their best 
points. The building stone in the 
county and the task of transport caused the fabric 
of by far the greater part of the old Middlesex 
churches to be chiefly composed either of small 
rubble or rough flints, the use of cut stone being 
limited by the difficulties of carriage to the 
neighbourhood of the river. Middlesex cannot 
boast of many special architectural features as 
peculiarly her own, the western square towers 
found in many other Iinglish counties being the 
predominating feature of the churches. An alpha- 
betical list of ancient churches is given, with 
their history, their growth and their treasures, with 
dates of alteration and names of architects when 
known. The renovations and restorations are 
often a peculiar pain to the writer. He describes 
them as drastic and fiercely destructive—usually 
done from a good motive, though in one instance 
two churchwardens, a carpenter and a bricklayer, 
are quoted as doing each other a good turn and the 
church a bad one by substituting wooden mullions 
for the stone tracery of the nave windows and 
beginning to enclose the old stone tower with brick. 

The article by Aymer Vallance, F.S.A., on 
“Roods, Screens, and Lofts,”’ is necessarily a short 
one. It contains an alphabetical list of churches, 
with descriptions of the remains of screen-work 
still existing, from which an idea may be obtained 
as to the original appearance of the screens. To 
the archeologist it is a matter for regret that 
Middlesex is not rich in them, but the iconoclasts 
have been busy here, as elsewhere, and the remains 
of such screens are few. 

The chapter by J. Charles Wall on “ The Battle- 
fields of Middlesex ”’ is a breezy contribution, which 
sheds much light on the history of the struggles 
for the possession of the Metropolis. It is tempt- 
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ing to give an epitome of this chapter, but to do 
so would be hardly fair. We are so happy and 
commonplace nowadays that we do not think much 
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of the hapvenings of long ago, when the ground 
which we tread upon was the scene of conflict 
between native and invader, or of un-civil warfare 
between brethren. “Grimes Dyke,’ in the north- 
west of the county, a little known but massive 
earthwork of vallum and fosse, was manned in 
ancient days to repel hostile tribes from the south- 
east. “ Brentford’ is satisfactorily proved to be 
the place where Cisar crossed the Thames, the 
remains of stakes planted in the river at that point 
by British hands, and apparently answering to 
Cresar’s description, having been found there a few 
yearsago. Another earthwork at Harmondsworth, 
880 feet square, is also ascribed to Ciesar by local 
gossip. In Cromwell’s time, Brentford again 
became the scene of conflict between the opposing 
forces of King and Parliament. 

The name “ Battle Bridge,” not far from King’s 
Cross, survives as commemorating the battle in 
which Boadicea was finally defeated by Suetonius 
and his Roman legions in A.p. 61. The greatest 
struggle though, perhaps, was that which took 
place at Barnet on Easter Day, 1471, in which 
Warwick, the King-maker, met his end. The 
Lancastrians, under the Earl of Oxford, pursuing 
Hastings through the streets of Barnet were in 
the fog again attacked by their own comrades, who 
were unaware of their success. Warwick and 
Somerset in the mist mistook Oxford’s “ star 
radiant ’’ for Edward’s “ sun in spiendour.’’ Cries 
of “treason! treason!’”’ arose on all sides. The 
great Warwick is reported to have died with his 
back against a tree which still remains as a finger- 
post of history. An obelisk to “the Last of the 
Barons ’’ has been erected not far from the spot. 

A chapter by the Earl of Ilchester deals with 
‘Holland House.”’ Its erection and perfection by 
John Thorpe in 1610, with its lavish embellish- 
ments, is described in well-chosen words. The 
many interesting plans and pictures of this old 
mansion will be perused with pleasure by all taking 
up the book. To students of history and biography 
the account of the former inmates of Holland 
House and the way in which it became during the 
eighteenth century a gathering place for diplomats 
and scientists, wits and statesmen, will be equally 
agreeable. 

Mr. 8. W. Kershaw, M.A., F.S.A., gives the his- 
tory of Fulham Palace and the Bishops of London 
from the time the manor was granted to the Saxon 
bishop in 691. In 879 the Danes made an excur- 
sion up the river as far as Fulham and appear to 
have wintered on the site of the palace, the digging 
of the moat enclosing 28 acres being by some 
authorities ascribed to them. 

Fulham Palace itself was built in the time of 
Henry VIII. Successive bishops have left their 
mark on walls, windows, and additions. The 
history of many is given—gocd and great men in 
their time. Four successive Bishops of London 
became Primates—Abbot, Laud, Juxon, and Shel- 
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don. Particulars are given of the old privileges 
possessed by the bishops, and how in modern times 
they had to be compensated. 

Ina chapter by Rev. J. Charles Cox “The Monas- 
tery House of Syon”’ is affectionately and enthu- 
siastically treated from the date of its foundation 
by Henry V. in 1414. A most interesting descrip- 
tion is given of the Order and their strict rules of 
self-denial and silence. Henry VIII.’s vengeance 
because they would not forward his divorce from 
Katharine of Aragon brought about the ruin of the 
convent, the execution of its confessor, and the dis- 
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persion of the nuns. The unhappy queen, Katharine 
Howard, was imprisoned here until her execution. 
Henry VIII. himself lay here dead, his body resting 
at Syon for the night on the way from Westmin- 
ster to Windsor, and Mass was celebrated for the 
repose of his soul. The present mansion, founded 
by Protector Somerset, was built from the ruins of 
the monastery. It was from here that Lady Jane 
Grey set out to claim her brief queenship, and with 
various vicissitudes the old mansion has since 
remained a palace for the House of Northumber- 
land, 

Chapter VIII., by R. Phené Spiers, F.R.1.B.A., 
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F.$.A., gives an excellent account of the gradual 
growth of “Chiswick House” from the original villa 
built by William Kent for the Earl of Burlington 
about 1729. Past and present plans are given of 
the old building and an account of its architects 
and history. The views given of both house 
and pleasure-grounds are extremely good; Kent, 
the architect, is said to have been the first to intro- 
duce into England the combination of the Italian 
and the English garden, and thus led the way to 
modern landscape gardening. The pleasure-vrounds 
were lavishly ornamented with temples and sculp- 
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ture. The illustrations give an idea of the beauty 
and wealth of ornament, both within and without 
the building—not large but luxuriant, filled with 
gems of art, antique statues, and valuable paintings, 
which were visited by royalties, statesmen, students, 
and connoisseurs. Charles James Fox and George 
Canning both breathed their last in Chiswick 
House. 

A contribution by Rey. J. Charles Cox on “ The 
Parks and Historic Houses” gives an alphabetical 
list of parks and houses which will be very useful 
for reference in years tocome. It appears from the 
Domesday Survey that the Crown lands in the 
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county were very small, but numerous parks and 
domains have been formed in the course of centuries 
out of the original heath or forest, and the history 
of each is successively traced. 

The story of Chelsea is given by Mr. J. Tavenor 


HISWICK VILLA: 


Perry from the time when it was but a gravelly 
mound by the side of the River Thames, its growing 
importance so that Witenagemot and Synods were 
held there in Saxon times, its more recent history, 
its parish church, unique in having with its 
treasures largely escaped the wholesale restorations 
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to which most old London churches have been 
sacrificed, also various interesting views and refer- 
ences to houses and buildings which adorned its 
riverside in the eighteenth century. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill is dealt with by Rev. W. 
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Done Bushell, F.S.A. The history of Harrow is 
written in its church which has undergone so many 
changes during the passing of the centuries. In 
the building itself it would seem that Roman bricks 
are to be found, and of the place itself the records 
go back well into Saxon times—the archbishops of 
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Canterbury having held lands at Harrow since the 
ninth century, and being lords of the manor of 
Harrow until the reign of Henry VIII. The church 
was commenced by Lanfranc and consecrated by 
Anselm in 1094. The Norman church has been 
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church finally restored by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1849. 
The account given of the Old School and its more 
modern buildings is also good. 

Chapter XIL., by Warwick Draper, deals with the 
“ Riverside Haunts of Poets and Painters.’’ One 
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much altered, but portions of Norman work still 
exist in the lower part of the tower and buttresses. 
The original Norman church was succeeded by an 
Early English church, and this again was suc- 
cessively altered and amended at various times, the 
spire being added in the fifteenth century and the 


would naturally expect this title to cover the whole 
length of the riverside, and it is rather a surprise 
to find that the writer limits himself to the space 
between Kew and Hammersmith Bridges. The 
hospitality of Chiswick House during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries is no doubt responsible 
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forthe way in whichso many painters and poets made 
this portion of the river one of their most favourite 
haunts. One almost wonders what kind of haunting 
it is the author refers to when he says the poet 
Thomson, “who died in 1748 from the indirect 
results of an imprudent boat journey from Hammer- 
smith to Kew, is thought to have haunted this 
riverside,”’ 

In the concluding chapter Mr. J. Tavenor Perry 
describes “The Twelve Miles Pilgrimage of the 
Brent,”’ the little river which runs across the 
county from where the Dollis Brook and Silk 
Stream meet to where it arrives at the one time 
county town of Brentford, to which it gives its 
name. Not many mighty, not many noble adven- 
tures has it, but still it has a history; first robbed 
and then repaid by the neighbouring canal, past 
British foot-track and Roman camp with many 
twists and turns on to where Cesar crossed into 
Middlesex, just at its junction with the Thames at 
Brentford. 

With the pilgrimage of the Brent the story of 
Old Middlesex is concluded. As the author well 
says, although no abbey or castle remains to tempt 
the pencil of the artist, yet in many a little-known 
village church there is much to be appreciated by 
the architect and the ecclesiologist, and, small 
though it is, Middlesex, within which stands the 
capital city of the empire, has played by no means 
an insignificant part in the history of our country. 

W. R. Davines [4.]. 


THE MODERN HOUSE. 


The Principles and Practice of Modern House Construc- 
tion, including Plan and Design. Construction ; Water 
Supply and Fittings: Sanitary Fittings and Plumbing : 
Drainage and Sewage Disposal: Warming : Ventilation 
Lighting: Stables and Cowhouses: Sanitary Law, de. 
By many leading Specialists under the Editorship of 
G. Lister Sutcliffe, A.R.I.B.A. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and considerably extended. In 6 divisional 
volumes, 8s. net per vol. Also in 2 vols. 50s. net, come 
plete. [ The Gresham Publishi q Compa . 34 a d 35 


Southampton Street, Strand. 1909. 

“ Buildings are erected principally as a protection 
from the ever-varying conditions of the atmo- 
sphere.”’ We quote this text from Section XI. of 
the book under review, and perhaps we may be 
allowed to compliment Mr. William Henman upon 
the delightful manner in which he has dealt with 
the subject of ventilation in that Section. His 
remark is so very true that it may be forgotten 
even in an architect's office; but, if it be kept in 
view, it will help the formation of a proper frame 
of mind in which to approach every phase of build- 
ing construction. 

We all have some idea of the wide range be- 
tween the extremes to which our fickle weather of 
England will go, but luckily there is a vast 
fund of experience behind us of various methods 
which have been found to meet those extremes 
with more or less success. The design and erec- 
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tion of a house is no new undertaking, but it has 
developed into a problem cf intense complexity, 
and, somehow, an architect is generally expected to 
know all about it in all its bearings. In fact, so 
wide a field of study in practical matters opens up 
before the beginner that he might well despair of 
becoming its master, to say nothing of his becoming 
a master of design, were it not for the help he may 
gain from men who are experts in the various 
specialities. 

In these volumes Mr. G. Lister Sutcliffe has 
presented a number of contributions by specialists 
in the various branches of house construction that 
are enumerated in the title, and in organising and 
joining this collaboration he has collected much of 
the common experience that is, or should be, the 
basis of present practice and the starting-point 
from which to seek further developments. We are 
pleased to see that the book has met with such 
success as to warrant the issue of a new edition. 

The work extends from the digging of founda- 
tions to the dusting of furniture; it discusses 
geological strata and domestic filters; it touches 
upon legal decisions as to when a drain is not a 
drain. We may venture a criticism as to its 
scope, for we find that in some sections we are 
taken rather far afield for a book which purports 
to confine its attention to the making of homes. 
lor example, we learn from the records of the 
monthly rainfall at Greenwich during the years 
1896-1905 that the driest month was April, 
renowned for showers, while the wettest month 
was flaming June. On the other hand, the bells 
of our house having given some trouble lately, we 
look in vain for a hint on that subject, for it is 
not included. 

Again, there is perhaps something too much of 
patent traps and of the jointing of pipes of all 
kinds. They are very important matters, but in 
our view a book should make its subject appear to 
be as easy as possible, and in this case a simple 
outline would have been better, especially as it is 
intended for the perusal of architects. They need 
not know as much about the mystery of plumbing 
as a registered plumber. In these days of super- 
sanitation there is a tendency to overdo science at 
the expense of art, which tendency the preponder- 
ance of hygiene in these volumes may foster. 

We notice that much information is repeated in 
various chapters of the book, and also that there 
are several apparent contradictions. In one place 
the advantages of large windows are shown, and 
in another their disadvantages. Here the snug 
effect of a low building is pointed out, while there 
the benefit of a high ceiling is advocated. In two 
places we are advised to build our chimneys on 
internal walls by way of aveiding down-draughts, 
and in two other places we are advised to place 
our ventilating inlet on the same wall of a room 
as our fireplace. In this way the book brings out 
unconsciously the all-important fact that a house 
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is at the best a compromise between conflicting 
considerations. Further, in other ways it seems 
to suggest the fact that many of the probiems with 
which a builder has to deal find their solution 
simultaneously in a good architectural plan. 

A few minor points in the book come to mind. 
Double-glazed windows are recommended for 
warmth. If they are used, dust will surely find 
its way into the air space between the two sheets 
of glass, and they can never be cleaned unless the 
beading of the inner sheet is ‘ screwed to remove.”’ 
The risers of staircases are given at anything 
from 5 inches to 9 inches, which strike us as truly 
“outside sizes.” Plate Ip is referred to on 
page i, 44, as Plate IF; and on page i, 55, “No. 4 
Plate I p,’’ seems to refer to No.2 PlateIe. We 
should like to have seen the present magnetic north 
on the aspect compass, and to have read a chapter 
or two treating of gardens. 

It will be seen that we offer no very severe 
observations against the work, while on the con 
trary we note with pleasure that it records many 
little items of importance which we have picked 
up here and there, but do not remember having 
seen in print before. A student who buys this 
work will find it to contain the substance of many 
special publications all well arranged under one 
index. It is clearly printed in large type, and 
although it is arranged as two volumes, it has been 
bound up into six divisions which have the merit 
of being light and handy. 

There are many helpful illustrations, and they 
are conveniently placed, but in a few cases the 
colouring is deplorable. It is a pleasant contrast 
to turn to the photographs of some of Mr. Sut- 
cliffe’s buildings. 

A further illustration is issued with the book in 
an envelope. I[t takes the form of a coloured set 
of plans, elevations, and sections for a house, 
together with a specification. The plans are 
printed on separate sheets of paper, cut to the out- 
line of the building, and attached in such a way 
that they cover each other in the proper order. 
Thus the roof plan may be turned back to reveal 
a plan of the roof timbers. This may be folded 
back to show the chamber floor, under which in 
turn are the ground-flcor and foundation plans. 
Similarly the sectiuns are covered by the eleva- 
tions. This rather novel system of presentation 
might be adopted for the edification of lady clients. 

J. Nixon Horsrrevp [A.). 


STRUCTURAL DETAILS. 
Structural Details, or Elements of Design in Heavy 
Framing. By Henry 8S. Jacoby, Prefessor of Bridge 
Engineering in Cornell University. 80. Price 9s. 6d. 
net. [New York: John Wiley & Sons. London: 
Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1909. 


This work, as we may understand from the 
Preface, embodies the course of instruction which 
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its author has been conducting in the College of 
Civil Engineering in Cornell University during the 
past nineteen years. The framings which form 
the subject of the course are all of timber, com- 
prising centerings, roof trusses, bridges, &c. 
According to Professor Jacoby, experience shows 
that in many respects problems involving timber 
construction are better adapted for the purpose of 
instruction in the application of mechanical prin- 
ciples than if confined to structural steel. Steel 
accordingly plays a subordinate part in the ex- 
amples before us, except where steel suspension 
rods supersede the king and queen posts of old- 
fashioned systems. 

“ Tt may appear at first sight,’’ writes the author, 
“as if too much attention to details is given in 
the examples on the design of joints, beams, and 
trusses.” Certainly much space is devoted to 
details which, it is safe to say, do not meet with 
much attention from English students. We have, 
for exaniple, nearly nine pages occupied in a dis- 
cussion on the holding power of different forms of 
nails in various kinds of wood, illustrated with the 
results of careful experiments on the resistance of 
nails to withdrawal. Some readers might possibly 
be disposed to ask Cui bono? A joint which de- 
pended for its strength upon the resistance of nails 
to withdrawal would be a very bad piece of carpentry. 
The lateral resistance to shearing is, of course, im 
portant ; and this is fully treated by the author. 

The subject of centering is treated at some length 
with numerous illustrations of details. A whole 
chapter is devoted to joints used in framing, and 
this is followed by examples in the design of wooden 
beams and columns, after which the author deals 
with various kinds of framed structures. There is 
much that is valuable, but it is evidently most so 
in localities where timber is plentiful and rolled 
steel not readily obtained. The book abounds with 
references to various engineering journals from 
which a diligent student may glean further infor- 
mation. GEORGE H. BLAGROVE. 


SPONS’ PRICE-BOOK. 

Spons’ Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Price-Boolk : 
Memoranda, Tables, and Prices. 37th edition. Edited 
by Clyde Young, A.R.I.B.A.; revised by Stanford M. 
Brooks, architect. 1910. Price 2s. 6d. E. & F. N. 
Spon, 57 Haymarket. 

The latest edition of this handy little book runs 
into 628 pages, but thanks to the thinness of the 
paper it is not inconveniently bulky for its purpose 
as a pocket-book. Further new matter has been 
added to the Memorandum Section, and the Price- 
Book Section has also been amplified. A new and 
valuable feature of this edition is the Tables of 
Constants of Labour and Materials for all trades. 
Note should be made for the next edition of the 
change recently made in Clause 30 of the R.I.B.A. 
Form of Building Contract. 
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THE HAUTES ETUDES OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 
By R. M. Hamitton [4.], Perth, West Australia. 


Some years ago, the late César Daly, on the 
occasion, if I remember rightly, of his receiving 
the Royal Gold Medal at the Institute, advocated 
what he termed the “ Hautes I:tudes”’ of archi- 
tecture. The expression carries with it a well- 
understood meaning in French, but is rather 
difficult to crystallise into an English equivalent. 
One can see, however, what the expression conveys 
without actually translating it. The distinguished 
attainments of César Daly entitled him to speak 
for such “ Hautes I:tudes”’ with authority, though 
at that time they were little pursued in France, 
and not at all in any official way in the United 
Kingdom. It wasabout this time that the active 
brain of the late Arthur Cates was evolving his 
organised scheme of examination and education. 

The French have always had the advantage of 
organised education at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
with official recognition, and a long tradition in the 
classical styles. This advantage has had to be 
created in England. Before the time could be ripe for 
approaching the ** Hautes l:tudes,”’ the groundwork 
has had to be thoroughly established. The moment 
seems now at hand, however, when by the force of 
circumstances the higher investigations are to be 
more widely and generally taken up. Looking back 
to the time I refer to, even César Daly himself would 
be satisfied with the progress made towards the 
consummation in the ‘“ Higher Studies’’ he so 
earnestly advocated. At that time the architectural 
student in London had only the lectures at Uni- 
versity College and King’s College, the Archi- 
tectural Association voluntary classes, and the 
Architectural Museum for practical work. The 
Royal Academy School of Design was the only 
place that could colourably be said to come within 
the scope of the “ Hautes Itudes.’’ A long step 
has been taken since that time, which might com- 
paratively speaking be called the Dark Ages, 
though there was no lack of enthusiasm and earnest 
study so far as the existing means allowed. Now 
each year sees university courses established with 
professors and staffs of instructors, to culminate in 
a co-ordinated system for the whole of the kingdom. 
This condition of things must lead to a consideration 
of all the higher phases and aspects of architecture, 
both on the constructive side and the artistic. Re- 
inforced concrete will compel attention to mathe- 
matical problems, while the artistic side will lead 
afresh to the study of first principles. This may 
already be said to nave begun unconsciously, if we 
may judge by the subject-matter of the Papers read 
at the Institute during the last two or three ses- 
sions. Some recently published books—Professor 
Blomfield’s Mistress Art and Mr. Belcher’s E'ssen- 
tiais in Architecture for instance—also show the 
tendency and trend of thought. They are formu- 
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lating abstract ideas, seeking to disclose again the 
first principles underlying the unconscious practice. 

Architecture elevated to the status of a univer- 
sity subject, to be taken in a course of liberal and 
general culture, will occupy a higher place in the 
public estimation, and will consequently lead the 
best classes of the country to take a keener 
and more intelligent interest in fine building. A 
genuine power of criticism will develop again 
amongst that class which a century ago prided 
itself on its love for architecture and its knowledge 
of the art. Such a desirable condition of things 
will react as a stimulus upon architects them- 
selves. There will be a fairer prospect of the 
“ Mistress Art’ being lifted up into a higher plane 
and of influencing civic life and thought more 
immediately and powerfully. The revival of the 
old spirit of artistic dilettantism would not be 
unwelcome, and would perhaps lead to an increase 
in the Hon. Membership of the Institute. 

With this new departure the classical spirit will 
probably more strongly prevail again as being more 
systematic and ordered. It may even perhaps in- 
duce another Greek wave, to culminate afresh in 
such a phase as prevailed in Scotland in the designs 
of “ Greek ’’ Thomson. Will it be possible, indeed, 
to avoid this when abstract principles and proposi- 
tions, such as design, style, and proportion, attract 
attention and come to be lectured upon? Will 
the extended use of reinforced concrete lead to 
the evolution of a neo-trabeated style of a light 
slimness and elegance unknown to the old masters 
and partaking of a Pompeiian decorative expres- 
sion? There is only the choice between the 
arcuated and the trabeated systems. The “ Mis- 
tress Art’’ may coquet with one or other for a 
time, or perhaps decide to use one system for the 
more monumental and decorative purposes, and 
the other for the more prosaic and utilitarian. Can 
the gaunt skeleton frame of reinforced material be 
developed into a severely restrained but appro- 
priately treated system of beam and pier? There 
is always the possibility in these rapidly moving 
days that some new idea will emerge before any 
adequate treatment can crystallise out and side- 
track the development. How many lovers of our 
art have hoped for the development of a new style, 
yet the longing seems as far as ever from realisa- 
tion. Here is something for the newly gowned 
professors to concentrate their abstract meditations 
upon. As a university subject architecture must 
be more fully and broadly treated and analysed ; it 
must be lifted up to the rank and dignity of the 
“ Hautes litudes.’’ Can construction be so treated 
also? On one point at any rate there can be no 
doubt, that we of the present day may regard with 
envy the opportunities and advantages now offering 
to architectural students, and hope that they will 
justify the provision made for them. 
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9 Conpuit Street, Lonpon, W., 5th March 1910. 


CHRONICLE. 


Revised Regulations for Architectural Competitions. 


The discussion on the Revised Regulations for 
Architectural Competitions, adjourned from the 
Business Meeting of the 38rd January, was resumed 
at the Special General Meeting of the 7th February, 
Mr. James 8. Gibson, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The revised document was in the following 
form :— 


REGULATIONS 
APPROVED BY THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


FOR 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 
Matter proposed to be added is printed in this black tyre. 


Matter proposed to be omitted is printed in this small type. 


It is assumed that the objects a:med at by the Promoters 
of a Competition are towards procuring the best design for 
the purpose in view, together with the promotion of the 
best interests of the art of architecture, and securing the 
most scrupulous fairness towards the Competitors. 

If the Promoters of an intended Competition desire members 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects and Allied 
Societies to take part therein, the conditions should be 
based on the following suggestions :— 

-— The Promoters of an intended Competition should, as 
THEIR FIRST STEP, appoint one or more professional 
Assessors, architects of established reputation, whose 
appointment should be published in the original adver- 
tisements and instructions. The selection of an Assessor 
should be made with the greatest possible care, as the 
successful result of the Competition will depend very 
largely upon his experience and ability. In works of 
great architectural importance or of a highly technical 
character itis desirable that a jury of three Assessors be 
appointed. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects is always prepared to act as honorary adviser to 
Promoters in their appointment of Assessors. 

All the designs sent in should be submitted to the 
Assessors. 

.--The duty of Assessors should be, after conference with 
the Promoters 

(a) To draw up the particulars, conditions, and sugges- 

tions, in accordance with these Regulations, as 
Instructions to Competitors, such documents to 
be so drawn up as to form an agreement between 
the Promoters and the Competitors, and also to 
advise the Promoters upon the question of cost 
and the amountand apportionment of the premium 
or premiums. 


_ 


te 


w 


~ 


or 


6. 
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to state definitely which of the Conditions must be strictly 
adhered to, and which of them are merely optional or of 
a suggestive character. 
Answers to questions asked by any Competitor should 
be communicated to all the Competitors. 
(b) To determine whether the designs conform to the 
Instructions, and to exclude any which do not. 
(c) To advise the Promoters on the relative merits of 
the designs admitted to the Competition, and to 
make a selection in accordance with the Instruc- 
tions. 
—No Promoter of a Competition, and no Assessor 
engaged upon it, nor any employee of either, should 
compete or assist a Competitor, or act as architect, for 
the proposed work. 


.— The number, scale, and method of tinishing of the re- 


quired drawings should be distinctly set forth, and they 
should not be more in number, or to a larger scale (as a 
general rule, ,|. in. scale for plans, sections, and eleva- 
tions will prove sufficient) than necessary to clearly 
explain the design, and such drawings should be uniform 
in size, number, mode of colouring, and mounting. If 
the Assessor advises that perspective drawings are desir- 
able, it should be so stated. 


.—Competitions should be conducted in one of the follow- 


ing ways :— 

(a) By advertisement, inviting architects willing to 

compete for the intended work to send in designs. 
The Promoters, with the advice of the Assessor or Assessors, 
should make their selection from such designs. The author 
of the design awarded the first place should be employed to 
carry out the work, In Competitions for public works 
involving the expenditure of public money this 
method is recommended. 
By advertisement, inviting architects willing to 
compete for the intended work to send in their 
names by a given day, with such other information 
as the Candidate may think likely to advance his 
claim to be admitted to the Competition. From 
these names the Promoters, with the advice of the 
Assessor or Assessors, should select a limited 
number to compete, and each Competitor thus 
selected should receive a specified sum for the 
preparation of his design. ‘The author of the design 
awarded the first place should be employed to carry out the 
work. 

(c) By personal invitation to a limited number of 
selected architects, to join in a Competition for 
the intended work. Each Competitor should re- 
ceive a specified sum for the preparation of his 
design. The author of the design awarded the first place 
should be employed to carry out the work. 

No design should bear any motto, device, or distinguish- 
ing mark ; but all designs should be numbered by the 
Promoters in order of receipt. Any attempt to influence 
the decision of the Promoters, or of the Assessor or Asses- 
sors, should disqualify a Competitor. 

The author of the design placed first by the Assessor 
or Assessors should be employed to carry out the work, 
and he should be paid in accordance with the Schedule 
of Charges sanctioned and published by the Royal Insti- 
tute. If no instructions are given to him to proceed 
within twelve months from the date of selection, or if 
the proposed works are abandoned by the Promoters, then 
the selected architect should receive payment for his ser- 
vices in connection with the preparation of the Competi- 
tion drawings of a sum equal to 1} per cent. on the 
amount of the estimated expenditure. If the said author 
should be subsequently employed, the 1} per cent. pre- 
viously paid to him should merge in his ultimate com- 
mission. 

In every case the amount of premiums or remuneration 
for the competitive designs should be fixed under the 
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(b) 
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advice of the Assessor or Assessors, and the amount of 
the premium (if any) awarded to the successful Com- 
petitor should not be merged in the fees paid him for 
carrying out the work. 

.— Where a deposit is required for supplying the Instruc- 
tions, it should be returned on the receipt of a bona fide 
design; or, if the applicant declines to compete and 
returns the said Instructions, within a month after the 
receipt of replies to Competitor’s questions. The deposit 
required should not exceed the sum of one guinea. 

10.— Each design should be accompanied by a declaration, 
signed by the Competitor, stating that the design is his 
own personal work, and that the drawings have been 
prepared under his own supervision in his own office. 
And the Promoters shall reserve the right to require 
evidence in support of this from the authors of the 
premiated design, ard also the right to investigate, and 
if necessary withhold the premium, if such investigation 
is not satisfactory. 

11.—A design shall be excluded from a Competition— 

(a) if sent in after the period named (accidents in 
transit excepted) ; 

(b) if it does not substantially give the accommodation 
asked for ; 

(c) if it exceeds the limits of site as shown on the plan 
issued by the Promoters, the figured dimensions 
on which should be adhered to ; 

(d) if the Assessor or Assessors should determine that 
its probable cost will exceed by 10 per cent. the 
outlay stated in the Instructions, or the estimate 
of the Competitor should no outlay be stated. If 
the Assessor or Assessors be of opinion that the 
outlay stated in the Instructions is inadequate, he 
or they shall not be bound in the selection of a 
design by the amount named in such Instructions, 
but the question of cost shall nevertheless be a ma- 
terial element in the consideration of the award ; 

(ce) if any of the other Instructions are violated. 

12.—It is desirable that all designs and reports submitted 
in a Competition, except any excluded under Clause 11, 
should, with the consent of their authors, be publicly 
exhibited after the award has been made, which award 
should be published at the time of exhibition. 

13.—It is essential to the success of any Competition that 
the Promoters should agree in their Instructions that 
the award of the Assessor should be adhered to, unless 
he shall be satisfied, upon some objection being raised 
to the employment of the author of the selected design 
to carry out the work, that such objection is valid. The 
setting aside of the Assessor’s Award for any other 
reason constitutes a breach of faith on the part of the 


To] 





Promoters. 

14. In the case of works of considerable magnitude it is desirable that 
three Assessors should be appointed. As stat ibove, the President 
of the Institute is always ready to advire on this or other points. 


As stated above, the President of the Institute is always 
ready to advise on all matters respecting Competitions, 
and Promoters are strongly recommended to place them- 
selves in communication with him when instituting a 
Competition. 

** The usual R.ILB.A. Scale of Charges for Assessing 
Competitions, whether by a jury or otherwise, is the sum 
of Thirty Guineas plus one-fitth one-fourth per cent. upon 
the estimated cost of the proposed building. 


Mr. A. Saxon Syne [/’.], having been called upon by 
the Chairman, said that the policy of the Institute so far in 
regard to competitions might be described as follows :—The 
Institute, in effect, said to promoters, ‘‘ We do not advise 
competitions, but if you wish to have a competition and want 
our assistance in the matter, we must urge upon you the 
adoption of certain conditions in order that the competition 
may be conducted fairly and properly.’”’ He hoped that 
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would continue to be the policy of the Institute. The 
amendments he had to propose were directed to two ends: 
first of all, to make the regulations so clear that “ he who 
runs may read”; and secondly, that they should be 
framed to meet as many contingencies as_ possible. 
The regulations now before them did not seem to have 
been put together in that proper sequence which was so 
necessary in a document of this kind. They started with 
an assumption as to the objects aimed at by promoters 
which, if he might say so, had a distinctly Pecksniftian 
flavour. Then they went on to deal—and rightly —with the 
promoters. Then in the same clause they had put in, “ All 
the designs sent in should be submitted to the Assessors.” 
Why that should come in there he did not know ; it had 
nothing to do with that clause at all. The next thing 
was the duties of assessors, and these were entered into 
rather at length, only they were all mixed up, and the 
framers of the document did not appear at all clear as to 
what the duties were. Then they came to No. 3, which 
practically should come in No. 2—it was part of the duty 
of the assessor; or rather it was not his duty, it was 
something he should not do. No. 4 also had to do with 
how the assessor should draw up the conditions. Then 
apparently they went back to the very beginning again, 
to suggest how a competition should be conducted— 
whether (a) by advertisement, inviting architects to com- 
pete; (b) by personal invitation to a limited number, &c. 
Upon that clause he had a very important amendment to 
propose. Coming to No. 6, that, he thought, should come 
as part of No.4. Then in No. 7 they came to the very 
end of the competition, dealing with the question of what 
should be done with the winner of the competition. In 
No. 8 the framers went back again to the question of how 
the premiums should be dealt with, and in No. 9 they went 
still further back to the question of the deposit. No. 10, 
which sets out causes for disqualification, deals really with 
the end of the whole matter. Then No. 11 gives more 
directions to the assessor, and No. 12 deals with the last 
thing of all—public exhibition of drawings. No. 18, which 
follows, is really part of No.7. Following No. 13 is a sort of 
little reminder, ‘‘ Please remember the Institute.” Then at 
the end an extra little paragraph in italics with three stars 
—what the three stars were for he could not understand— 
noting what the scale of charges of the assessor should 
be. He thought he had said enough to show that these 
regulations were not in proper order, and he would now 
deal with them clause by clause. In the heading he 
would suggest the insertion of the words ‘the conduct 
of,” so as to read ‘ Regulations approved by the 
R.LB.A. for the Conduct of Architectural Competitions.” 
In place of the two preliminary clauses he proposed the 
following:—‘ It is assumed that the object of the pro- 
moters is to obtain the best design for the purpose in view, 
in this way maintaining the highest interests of the art of 
architecture. This object may best be obtained by con- 
ducting all competitions upon the lines laid down in the 
following regulations, which have been framed with the 
view of securing the best results for the promoters with 
scrupulous fairness to the competitors.” That, he sug- 
gested, met all they wanted to say there in a few words. 

Mr. Hersert SHEPHERD [ 4.) objected to the words “ It 
is assumed,” which seemed to suggest a possibility of 
doubt. A document such as this, intended for all sorts of 
people, ought not to start off with an assumption. It 
would be better simply to state, ‘The objects aimed at by 
promoters of a competition being to procure the best 
design for that purpose, absolute fairness towards com- 
petitors, and the promotion of the art of architecture,” &c. 
A precise statement of that kind would be much better, 
in his opinion. Then he would continue: “ If it is desired 
that members of the R.I.B.A. and Allied Societies should 
take part therein, the conditions should be based on the 
following suggestions.” 
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Mr. E. M. Gress |F’.] (Sheffield) said he agreed with 
Mr. Saxon Snell that the document should be arranged in 
better sequence, and no doubt the Committee would con- 
sider that point when the suggestions of the meeting were 
before them. It was impracticable to settle every word of 
the document by voting in such a meeting as the present, 
but there were some points that could readily be settled, 
and one of the main points was that these should be 
distinctly understood to be “ regulations” and _ not 
“suggestions.” The word “suggestions” occurred at the 
end of the second paragraph, and throughout the docu- 
ment the word “ should’’ was used. He thought it should 
be “shall” throughout, so as to make it definite. If the 
Institute took a decided line they would get the support 
of promoters and the profession far more readily. 

Mr. W. Gitmour Witson [F’.]: It is one thing to say 
“shall”? to members of the Institute, but I do not think 
you can say “ shall ’’ to promoters. 

Mr. Gisss: If promoters wish to have our support we 
have a perfect right to say they “ shall,” &c. 

Tue CuHarrman said he thought they were now getting 
to a line of cleavage between two particular policies. It 
had been settled in the By-laws that they were to have 
control over their own members in the matter of archi- 
tectural competitions, but they could not control the 
promoters of a competition. If they were to say to pro- 
moters, ‘* We have such control over our own members 
that if we say they shall not take part in a competition, 
they must not do so except at the risk of expulsion from 
this body, and you cannot run a competition in this 
country en any other terms than those laid down in our 
regulations ? ’’—if they took such a line as that they would 
no longer be able to make suggestions to promoters. That 
was his personal view, and he had come in contact a good 
deal with promoting bodies. People were not bound to 
accept their regulations, and could do very well without 
coming to the Institute, but this would be very much to 
the detriment of architecture as well as of the profession. 

Mr. Saxon SNELL suggested the insertion of the following 
sentence to meet the Chairman’s point: “‘ Members of the 
R.I.B.A. and Allied Societies are recommended to compete 
only under conditions based on these regulations.” 

Mr. Ginns: To the word “shall” there is a condition 
precedent—viz. ‘‘if the promoters of a competition desire 
members of the Royal Institute to take part.” If members 
of the Institute are to take part in a competition, they should 
state firmly on what conditions they will do so. 

Mr. Witson: Is it worth while discussing whether we 
should use “shall” or “should” until the form of the 
paragraph is decided ? 

Tae Cuatrman: I think it desirable that we should get 
an expression of the different views held by members who 
have taken part in important competitions, and we are 
extremely glad to have Mr. Fenton and Mr. Gibbs here to 
give us the views of provincial members. We should then 
refer the regulations back to the Committee to consider these 
views and to revise the document so far as consistent with 
what they think the true interests of the profession. 

Mr. H. P. Burke Downie [F’.] said it was very desirable 
that the regulations should be so worded as to clearly form 
part of a contract between the promoters and the com- 
petitors ; but, owing to the way the proposed Regulations 
were drawn, it was a little difficult to see how the points 
he desired to emphasize should be brought in. He suggested 
(a) a new clause between 5 and 6 as follows: “ Invitations 
to compete, whether personal or by advertisement, should 
state that the conditions of the competition will comply 
with the Regulations approved by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for Architectural Competitions”; and 
(6) Clause 13 might be amended (the last part thereof) 
as follows: “The setting aside of the Assessor’s award 
for any other reason constitutes a breach by the promoters 
of the contract between them and the competitor esta- 


blished by the conditions of competition, his entry in 
accordance therewith, and the Assessor’s Award.” 

Tae CHarrMan said it would be competent to Mr. Burke 
Downing to bring his amendments forward under the 
proper headings. At the present moment they were 
dealing with the first and second paragraphs. 

Mr. W. Henry Wuire [F’.) supported Mr. Saxon Snell’s 
combination of the two preliminary paragraphs, but would 
alter the word *‘ suggestions”’ to “ regulations.” 

Mr. H. Harpwicke Lanaston [F’.] said that in all 
references to the action of promoters the word “should ” 
might perhaps properly be used; but in dealing with the 
duties of assessors they ought to be more emphatic and 
say “shall.” An assessor, being a member of the Insti- 
tute, and probably nominated by the President, ought to 
be compelled to take a certain line. It was essential that 
competitors should have proper fair play, and when an 
assessor was appointed they ought to feel that they could 
rely upon him. 

Tue Cuarrman: This document is not issued to asses- 
sors, but to promoters of competitions. Special instructions 
to assessors might be brought up at a later stage. 

On the proposition being made that the two preliminary 
paragraphs be amended on the lines suggested by Mr. Saxon 
Snell, with the word “ suggestions”’ altered to “ regulations,’’ 
the Cuatrman said he thought the best course would be, 
instead of passing any specific resolution of that kind, to 
allow members to discuss the document paragraph by 
paragraph, and then to come to some general resolution. 

Mr. A. R. Jemuett [F.] suggested that there should be 
two documents—one to send to promoters, starting with 
the paragraph suggested, stating what was assumed to be 
their object, but in which they should not go into all these 
details of domestic discipline among members. These 
latter should be reserved for another document altogether, 
containing regulations binding upon members. 

Tue Cuarrman: The Paper that used to be issued a few 
years ago was called Suggestions, and it took many years 
to get those Suggestions turned into Regulations. The 
result has been beneficial, because the document, having 
the title of Regulations, does undoubtedly convey to pro- 
moters the impression that they are binding upon members, 
and that promoters will not get the best competition unless 
they comply with them. 

Mr. Jemmetr: I am most keen on there being re- 
gulations, but I am strongly of opinion that, if this docu- 
ment is to be sent to promoters, much of the detail ought 
to be struck out. When the competition comes on, it is 
for the assessors to lay down these matters—on what line 
they will disqualify a man, for instance —because they vary 
so much in every competition, and they do not matter much 
to outsiders. I support the first clause, though the wording 
is a little vague and clumsy and requires some modifica- 
tion. I think we are quite right in assuming that one 
object aimed at is the promotion of architecture. Pro- 
moters ought to be given credit for such intentions; they 
will then come to have them, even if they were without 
them before. 

Mr. Grisss: As a matter of policy, it is desirable that 
these should go out as regulations, and be very clear and 
very full, because, if the competitions get into the hands of 
secretaries of committees, and the Institute regulations are 
not before them, they will lay down regulations which are 
not in accordance therewith, and we shall be worse off 
than before. I have known open competitions where our 
old regulations have been extremely useful in the hands 
of the secretary of an architectural society ; he has been 
able to put them before promoters, saying, as it were, 
“These are the regulations of our Institute; think them 
over, base yours on them, and you will be all right.” But 
for such a purpose our regulations ought to be made quite 
full and very definite. 

Mr. Laneston: Mr. Jemmett’s proposal, I think, is an 
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excellent one. A short paper of recommendations might 
be sent to promoters, accompanied with a separate paper 
setting out the duties of the assessor. On the paper to go 
to promoters the scale of charge for assessors and othe 
matters affecting them should be stated, together with an 
exact indication of their duties in the conduct of the com- 
petition and the reason for appointing them 

The meeting then passed to the consideration of Clause 1. 

Mr. Saxon SNELL suggested that the concluding sentence, 
‘all the designs sent in should be submitted to the assessors ”’ 
would come better in No. 2. 

Mr. Gitmour Wittson: Why not say that the promoters’ 
first business is to consult the President of the Institute, 
who should advise ? 








Tue Hon. Secretary: They may have their own 
assessor on the spot. 

Mr. Witson: Is it better for them to select their 
assessor on the spot ? 

Tue Hon. Secretary: No; but as long as they have 


a competent assessor we do not want them to come to the 
President. 
Mr. Gines: A local assessor is often bett 
Passing to the consideration of Clause 2 
Mr. Gress said he had some important amendments to 
propose—the result of his own experience as an assessor. 


él qualified. 


Instead of the first paragraph (a), he would suggest some 
thing on the following lines: “It is essential that the 
instructions shall be drawn up under four separate head- 
ings: (1) Particulars of general information ; (2) Conditions, 


non-compliance with which shall exclude any design ; 
(3) Suggestions, the adoption of which in any design is 
optional; and (4) Contract between promoters and com- 
petitor.’ He had found in his own experience that by 


setting out the matter in this way he had cleared his own 
mind to begin with. He had thought the whole thing 
over and made up his mindas to what he could reeommend 


to committees as conditions to be strictly complied with. 
He had talked it over with committees beforehand, and they 
had been prepared then to abide loyally by those conditions. 
He had been thanked in and again by competitors for 
making his conditions and suggestions so entirely separate. 
If the amount to be expended was to be a definite sum, it 
should be put under the head of Conditions ; if to be only 
suggestive, it should be put under the head of Suggestions ; 
and nothing need be said about 10 per cen 

Mr. Saxon SNELL suggested that Clause 2 should be 
recast as follows: ‘* The duties of the assessor should be as 
follows, viz.: (a) To confer with the promoters and offe1 
general advice upon the practicability of their desires ; and 
especially on the question of cost. (b) To draw up in- 
structions for the guidance of competitors and for the 
conduct of the competition. (c) To answer queries raised 
by competitors within a limited time during the preparation 
of the designs. To open or superintend the opening of 
the parcels or cases containing the designs. (d) To 
examine all the designs submitted and to determine 
whether they conform to the conditions competition 








and to exclude any which do not. (e) To advise the 
promoters on the relative merits of all the designs 
admitted, and to make a selection of those he con- 
siders the best, and to place them in order of merit, and 
to award the premiums (if any) in accordance therewith.” 
Then to those clauses he would add the following: “ Note 


to (a) Clause 2. The assessor should also advise as to the 
amount of the premiums or remuneration (if any) for the 
competitors.’’ Then a“ Note to (d),” which would meet 
Mr. Gibbs’ view: “ The Instructions should comprise (1) 
an agreement between the promoters and the competitors 
containing those conditions and Instructions which are 





meant to be strictly adhered to under a penalty of exclusion 
from the competition. These should be as few and as 
simple as possible, and stated without ambiguity, and the 


assessor should satisfy himself that any conditions imposed 
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by the promoters are reasonable and practicable.” That 
they would recognise as very important. ‘(2) Schedule of 
accommodation required. (3) General suggestions (if any) 
indicating desirable features, arrangement of rooms and 
other matters, attention to which should be entirely 
optional, it being desirable to allow the widest scope for 
the free play of ideas and ingenuity ; (4) Plans with dimen- 
sions, levels, and other particulars of site or existing 
buildings affected.” Then the * Note to (c)”: “ Copies of 
these queries and the answers should be sent simulta- 
neously to each and every competitor. The time within 
which queries are permitted should be limited so as to allow 
ample time after the replies have been given for the final 
preparation of the designs.’ These details seemed perhaps 
very elaborate, but in his experience assessors did not 
always think of these things, and it was just as well they 
should have them clearly before them. 

Mr. Jemmerr agreed that the whole of the conditions 
must be strictly adhered to, but his point was that there 
should be no absolute conditions whatever in a competition 
except the facts of the case, beyond which no assessor 
could go. Two only of the conditions could be absolute. 
There was the site—that must be kept to; and there was 
the accommodation to be put upon the site. It was im- 
possible to say it could be Jone for a certain specitied sum of 
money ; they should say aboutacertainsum. He had been 
engaged in a competition lately, and had spent any amount 
of time in trying to tind out the mind of the assessor and 
what he meant when he said what amount of colour they 
might or might not put in their drawings. ‘There should 
be nosuch regulations. If a man liked to use a brush, why 
should he draw in pen-and-ink just to please an assessor ? 
Let each man do as he pleases. 

THe Hon. Secretary: To his own seale ? 

Mr. Jemmetr: Yes, no scale whatever should be laid 
down. Men worked in such different ways ; some worked on 
a very small scale and some on a bigger. He made his first 
sketches of large designs to something like an eightieth, 
and to enlarge the whole of the drawings to as big a scale 
as a sixteenth was so much waste of spirit and waste of 
labour. Let the assessor say, Illustrate your design in 
such a way as we can understand it; if you do not, it will 
be at your own risk. Surely the assessor could judge the 
design quite well whether it was pen-and-ink or whetheri 
was brush-work. Also he was quite opposed to all these 
highly-finished drawings; the assessor had much better 
ask for the architect’s own personal work, the sketches that 
he makes himself. When he had his design complete, instead 
of taking it to the oftice to be drawn, he could just send it 
to the assessor; if he could not understand it, the man in 
the oflice could not. They should save themselves and the 
assessor a great deal of trouble in that way. It was these 
irksome and worrying conditions that gave them so much 
work. If the conditions were altered, in the first place the 
profession would spend half the amount of money that 
they spend now; and secondly if the result of competitions 
was certain it would stop men entering for them. Com- 
petitors should be given to understand that they had not 
the least possible chance unless theirs was the best design. 

Mr. SHerHerD: On the question of policy, with regard 
to (c) * To advise the promoters on the relative merits of 
all the designs,’ the Committee in drafting the regulations 
should bear in mind very strongly that the assessor (owing a 
duty to the competitors as well as to the promoters) should 
report briefly upon the design of every competitor, and in 
detail upon the selected ones, so that the promoters might 
know on what grounds a design had been either accepted 
or rejected. 

On the motion of Mr. Grumour Witson, seconded by 
Mr. Saxon SNELL, the debate was adjourned at 10 o’clock.* 


) 


Consideration of the Regulations was resumed at the Busi- 
ness Meeting, 28th February, with the result recorded in the 
Minutes p. 392). The report is held over for the next issue. 
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Town Planning Conference, London, 11-16 July 1910. 


The list of Hon. Vice-Presidents of the Confer- 
ence, now almost complete, includes the following: 


The Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

His Grace the Archbishop of York. 

His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 

His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Lytton. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Crewe. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Portman. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Bishop of London. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Bishop of Birmingham. 
The Right Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 

The Right Hon. Lord Curzon of Kedleston, G.C.S.1. 
Lord Redesdale, G.C.V.O. 

Lord Balearres, M.P. 

The Right Hon. John Burns, M.P. 

Sir Edward Poynter, Bart., P.R.A. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Neville. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London. 

The Chairman of the London County Council. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 

The Right Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P. 

Colonel Sir Herbert Jekyll, K.C.M.G. 

Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B. 

Sir Gilbert Parker. 

Sir George Gibb. 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. 

Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, LL.D. 

Mr. J. C. Inglis, President Inst.C.E. 

Mr. Alexander R. Stenning, President Surveyors’ Inst. 
Mr. T. C. Horsfall. 

Mr. Ebenezer Howard. 

Mr. W. H. Lever. 


lon! 
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Among the functions of the week besides those 
previously announced [see JouRNAL, 5th February | 
will be the entertainment of members of the Con- 
ference at a soirée to be given by the Royal Insti- 
tute. Dy the date of the Conference the Institute 
will be in possession of the Conduit Street Gal- 
leries in the rear of its present premises, and will 
have all the accommodation necessary for a social 
gathering of this kind. 


Proposed Revision of the Schedule of Charges. 

A circular letier in the following terms is being 
issued to members with the present issue : 

Dear Str,——The Council of the Institute, in 
pursuance of a Resolution of the general body of 
members, have referred to the Practice Standing 
Committee for consideration and report the ques- 
tion of the desirability of revising the Schedule of 
Charges now issued as “ The Professional Practice 
as to the Charges of Architects,’ and members are 
invited to express their views upon the subject, and 
particularly to reply to the two questions set forth 
on the accompanying pages, adding any further 
remarks which they may deem desirable upon the 
subject generally. 

As the matter will be dealt with and reported on 


at an early date, it is particularly requested that 
replies and suggestions be sent to the Secretary 
not later than Tuesday, 12th April.—Yours faith- 
fully, Ian MacAuister, Secretary. 


The questions referred to are as follows :— 

Question I.—Have you experienced any special 
difficulties, questions, or disadvantages in adopting 
the Schedule of Charges as at present sanctioned 
and published by the Royal Institute ? 

(Juestion IT.—Please state any amendments or 
modifications which you may consider advisable in 
the Schedule referred to. 


Special Election to the Fellowship. 

The Council at their meeting last Monday, 
acting under the proviso to By-law 9, unanimously 
elected to the Fellowship Mr. JoHN Bennie WILSON 

A.|, President of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects, of 92 Bath Street, and 45 Fotheringhay 
Street, Glasgow. 


Cost of Public Elementary School Buildings, 


Mr. Walter Runciman, the President of the 
Board of Education, has been much impressed, it 
is stated, with the great cost of erecting school 
buildings in accordance with modern standards of 
suitability and convenience, and in view of the 
urgent need for new buildings he desires to offer 
every encouragement to the responsible authori- 
ties to submit proposals calculated to reduce ex- 
penditure. The plans of modern schools are deter- 
mined by educational and hygienic considerations, 
and do not admit of modifications which would 
ereatly reduce the cost, nor can much be done in 
this direction by eliminating unnecessary or ex- 
travagant features; but by the adoption of new 
methods of construction and new materials it is 
thought a substantial saving might be effected, 
at all events in some localities. Mr. Runciman 
has therefore appointed a Committee consisting of 
three members to consider the matter on strictly 
practical lines and to report at an early date. 

The following are the draft terms of reference : 

(a) Whether the cost of buildings for public elementary 
schools can properly, and with due regard to their suit- 
ability and durability, be reduced by the use of materials 
or methods of construction different from those ordinarily 
employed at present; and, if so, 

(b) What steps should be taken to facilitate the adop- 
tion of such materials or methods, and whether any 
alteration in the law is required for the purpose. 

The Committee is composed of: Chairman, Mr. 
L. A. Selby-Bigge, C.B., Principal Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Elementary Education Branch of the 
Board of Education; Mr. N. T. Kershaw, C.B., 
Assistant Secretary of the Local Government 
Board; Mr. F. Clay, Architect of the Board of 
Education; with Mr. J. G. Milne, Senior Ex- 
aminer of the Board of Education, as secretary. The 
Committee will sit and receive evidence with a view 
to reporting as soon as possible. 
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The Scottish Local Government Board. 

The Secretary for Scotland has been in com- 
munication with the Treasury in regard to the 
addition of certain officers to the staff of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland, with the view 
more especially of securing an efficient administra- 
tion of the Housing and Town Planning Act. 

It is proposed to appoint an engineering in- 
spector, who will specially concern himself with 
town planning work, and have as assistant another 
inspector with special architectural qualifications. 


Obituary. 

Mr. ALFRED BuURNELL BuRNELL, who died after 
a few days’ illness on Friday, 18th ult., aged forty- 
nine, was elected Fellow of the Institute in 1892, 
and had been a member of the Board of Examiners 
(Architecture) since 1908. He served his articles 
with Mr. A. W. N. Burder, and after three or four 
years as assistant in the offices of the late Arthur 
Baker, Messrs. Giles and Gough, and others, started 
in independent practice in 1882. His practice was 
chiefly in domestic work, private residences and 
business premises in London and suburbs. His 
most important buildings were the large residence, 
stables, and offices at Farnham for Mr. Cyril A. 


Pearson. He also rebuilt the late Sir John 
Bennett’s premises in Cheapside. 
Mr. Epwarp SuHeEewsrooks, of the firm of 


Messrs. Shewbrooks and Hodges, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, whose death occurred on the 5th Feb- 
ruary, was elected Fellow of the Institute in 1881. 
Mr. Shewbrooks was articled to the County Sur- 
veyor of Somerset in 1856. Coming to London in 
1861 he was engaged successively in the offices of 
Messrs. Lockyer and Morant, Mr. R. P. Pullan, 
Mr. Somers Clarke, and afterwards as managing 
assistant to Mr. G. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, 
and Mr. G. Crickmay, of Weymouth. He com- 
menced independent practice in Newcastie-upon- 
Tyne in 1873. He designed and carried out schools 
for the Tudhoe School Board, Durham, and for 
the Allendale School Board, Northumberland ; the 
Parsonage House, Allenhead, Northumberland ; 
3altic Chambers; offices at the Quayside and 
Guildhall Chambers, Newcastle ; stables and car- 
sheds for the tram service at Newcastle and Gos- 
forth. He also designed the Central Co-operative 
Stores, Newgate Street, branch stores at Benwell 
and Jesmond, etc., and the Home for Incurables at 
Spital Tongues. Mr. Shewbrooks was a member 
of the Northern Architectural Association. 

Osman Hamput Bey, Director of the Imperial 
Museums in Constantinople, whose death is an- 
nounced, had been an Hon. Corresponding Member 
of the Institute since 1891. Born in Constanti- 
nople in 1842, he was sent to study Western juris- 
prudence in Paris, and found time also to study at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and to acquire a keen 
interest in art. On his return to Turkey he entered 
the public service, becoming in 1868 Vali of 
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Baghdad, and afterwards filling other important 
posts. In 1882 he was appointed Director of the 
Imperial Museums, and became the means of put- 
ting a stop to the export of the antiquities found 
in the Turkish Empire, gathering them together 
in the museums in the capital, and making them 
accessible to students. When the discovery of the 
sarcophagi, which now form the great feature of 
the Constantinople collection, was reported, Hamdhi 
Bey hastened to Sidon and superintended their re- 
moval to Constantinople. Hamdhi Bey was himself 
an artist, and exhibited both at the Paris Salon 
and at the Royal Academy. 

Mr. J. M. Swan, R.A.—In the notice in the 
last issue Mr. Swan’s age was erroneously given as 
seventy-two years instead of sixty-two. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


Devon and Exeter Architectural Society. — The 
Annual Meeting of this Society was held at the Royal 
Clarence Hotel, Exeter,on 19th February, the President, 
Mr. William H. May, in the chair. The annual report 
and balance sheet having been presented and adopted, 
the President delivered an address, in the course of 
which he referred to the recent decision of Mr. Justice 
Grantham in Shoolbred v. Wyles and Migotti concern- 
ing the responsibilities of architects for dry rot, as one 
that should be carefully remembered and be a word of 
warning to themall. He had been particularly requested 
to draw their attention to the Town Planning Act. The 
Royal Institute was organising a Conference to be 
held in London in July, and he hoped many of their 
members would be able to attend. One of the first 
items on the programme of their Council would be the 
consideration of the formation of a Town Planning 
Committee. It often occurred when staying in a new 
district that one knew nothing of the buildings worth 
visiting. He was glad to see that the Royal Institute 
was compiling a work to supply thiswant. The West 
was full of interesting detail, and it would greatly assist 
this work if members would notify the Secretary of any 
good work that they came across in their professional 
as well as their private rambles. Touching the 
question of registration, little or nothing had been done 
during the past year to bring this matter to a head. 
Legislation in the form of an Architects’ Registration 
Bill would do much to improve their position. Eventhe 
Colonies realised the imperativeness of the movement, 
and had taken steps to protect themselves against 
the inroads of the adventurer. They in the pro- 
vinces had to suffer from the immoral practices of self- 
styled architects to an extent probably unknown to 
the leaders at the Royal Institute. He, like his pre- 
decessor in the chair, felt very strongly the laxity and 
indifference displayed by the parent Society in this 
most urgent matter. One hardly knew what to say 
with reference to the present style of design. Un- 
doubtedly unless it was adopted the competitor would 
not stand a chance, as, so far as one could judge, 
assessors’ ideas ran at present in very similar grooves. 
The artistically-broken sky-lines of the past were con- 
sidered quite obsolete, and ponderous structures with 
heavy classical cornices and parapets were in vogue, and 
in arecently-accepted design for a national building not 
even a chimney was shown to break the flatness. 





ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—-Mr. 
J. B. Fulton [A.|, on the 24th February, read a Paper 
on “The Church of Santa Sophia, Constantinople,” 
the illustrations including an interesting series of his 
own measured drawings and sketches. 


Glasgow Institute of Architects.—The Council in 
their annual report state that during the past year they 
have had frequently before them conditions of com- 
petitions promoted in their district which were found 
to be unsatisfactory. In these cases representations 
were made to the promoters, and in several instances 
the Council had been successful in effecting the desired 
amendments. A scheme for the better regulation of 
competitions in their district had been prepared by the 
Council, but as the whole subject was under considera- 
tion by the R.I.B.A. the matter had been postponed, 
as it was thought inexpedient to anticipate the action 
of the parent body. The Council note with interest that 
the R.I.B.A. has appointed a committee of its members 
in London and elsewhere throughout the country to 
arrange an exhibition of architecture along with sculp- 
ture and the constructive and decorative crafts, which 
is expected to be held under the auspices of the Royal 
Academy in London in the autumn or winter of 1911. 
They hope that it may be found possible for the Exhi- 
bition to be held afterwards in some of the principal 
centres throughout the country, including Glasgow. 
The Glasgow Institute would be prepared, if occasion 
arises, to take an active part in the promotion of such 
a scheme in their locality. The Associate Members’ 
Committee report that some excellent Papers have 
been read, but the attendances in all cases have been 
so unsatisfactory that they have resolved to cancel the 
remaining papers of the Session. 

Aberdeen Society of Architects.—The annual general 
meeting was held on the 1st March at the Northern 
Arts Club, Mr. Arthur Clyne [F.], President, in the 
Chair. The annual report having been adopted, and 
oftice-bearers elected for the ensuing year, the President 
addressed the meeting. One of the objects, he said, 
which he hoped to help forward was the bringing about 
of some sort of union with the Aberdeen Architectural 
Association. It was not satisfactory this existence in Aber- 
deen of two separate and distinct architectural societies. 
It would be a gain and tend greatly to advance the 
aims and aspirations of both were the two to become 
merged in one solid body, united in their efforts to 
further the interests of architecture generally, while 
safeguarding and upholding their professional interests. 
Another object they had in view was the acquisition 
by the Society of premises of their own. Financial 
considerations had hitherto prevented the accomplish- 
ment of that object, but a step in the right direction 
had been taken in the arrangement recently entered 
into with the Northern Arts Club, under which, on 
payment of a small sum, the Society had now the 
use of one of its rooms on all suitable occasions. 
The need for more frequent opportunities of meeting 
together having been felt, it had now been decided 
that, in addition to the annual general meeting, other 
general meetings should be held at intervals of about 
three months. This would keep members in touch 
with the affairs of the Society, and would give members 
additional opportunities of conferring together. The 
personal element in such a society as theirs was an 
important consideration. Referring to the matters 
falling to be dealt with under the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, Mr. Clyne said it was of the utmost 
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importance that the promoters should be assisted by 
expert opinion based on a knowledge of the subject 
from an artistic and architectural as well as the strictly 
engineering or land-surveying point of view. The 
business of town planning was a matter which they, as 
architects, were justified in considering as a legitimate 
part of their practice, and it was their duty to take such 
steps as might seem necessary to protect their interests 
and to guard against the danger of the carrying out of 
such work gradually drifting into the hands of muni- 
cipal bodies to the exclusion of members of the archi- 
tectural profession. It was satisfactory to note that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, alive to the 
importance of the matter, had decided to organise a 
Conterence for the purpose of studying the architectural 
problems involved in the improvement and extension 
of our cities. As a Society it would be their duty to 
do all in their power to make the Conference a success, 
both in the number of its members and in the value of 
the work done. Referring to “ Registration,’ Mr. Clyne 
said that seldom had any subject given rise to such 
general interest or been productive of so much strongly 
expressed difference of opinion as the vexed question 
of registration or the compulsory enrolment of archi- 
tects. On the one side was the large body who held 
that in the interests of the profession no one not regis- 
tered as an architect should be entitled legally to prac- 
tise as such, and on the other side those—numerically 
no doubt the smaller party, but including in their 
number many men of the highest standing in the pro- 
fession—who contended as strongly that such a move- 
ment would be prejudicial to the best interests of 
architecture as an art. It must be a matter of satis- 
faction that by the recent action of the Royal Institute 
this difficult and troublesome matter had now been 
removed from the sphere of active discussion. In 
April 1906, after exhaustive consideration, the Com- 
mittee of the Institute appointed to consider and report 
on the matter recommended that the Charter of the 
Institute should be revised, so as to raise the qualifi- 
cation of the profession, and that a Bill should be pro- 
moted in Parliament to give statutory force to the 
Charter, legalise the scale of charges, and deal with other 
important matters. This recommendation was adopted 
at a general meeting of the Institute, the details being 
referred to the Council for further consideration and 
report, and ultimately, at a general meeting of the 
Institute in December 1908 the Council’s proposals 
for the revision of the Charter were carried with only 
slight verbal alterations. The Revised Charter was 
now an accomplished fact, and the new Bylaws await 
only the approval of the Privy Council. The main 
object of the changes made in the Charter and Bylaws 
was to secure that those engaged in the practice of 
architecture shall have undergone a proper course of 
training, having passed examinations as to their 
knowledge of building construction and studied the 
principles of design. The new class of Licentiates 
established would enable large numbers of architects 
to join the Institute, with the result that eventually 
it would embrace practically the whole profession, 
thus greatly enlarging the power and influence of the 
central body. On the whole, the final adoption by the 


Institute of the changes embodied in the new Charter 
and Bylaws might be regarded as a fairly satisfactory 
settlement of a difficult question, and as likely to pro- 
duce in the future satisfactory results in regard to the 
advancement of architecture and the placing of the 
profession generally on a sounder footing. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Secondary School at Peterborough.--The Competi- 
tions Committee announce that they have been in 
communication with the promoters, and that they 
are now satisfied with the Conditions of this Com- 
petition. 


Glazed Brickwork.— Mr. Max Clarke [/’.| has 
been appointed by the President to act as assessor 
in a competition for designs for works to be 
executed in glazed brickwork, and for essays deal- 
ing with the advantages to be derived from the use 
of this material. The promoters are a Committee 
of Glazed Brick Manufacturers, and prizes of 100 
guineas, 50 guineas, and 25 guineas are offered. 


MINUTES. IX. 


Ata Special General Meeting held Monday, 28th Feb- 
ruary 1910, at 8 p.m.—Present: Mr. A. W. S. Cross, 
M.A., Oxon., Vice-President, in the Chair-; 26 Fellows 
(including 8 members of the Couneil), and 15 Associates 
(including one member of the Council)—the Minutes of 
the Special General Meeting held Tuesday, 8th Fr bruary 
1910 (p. 352), were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Chairman announced that the Meeting was convened, 
pursuant to By-law 64, to elect the Royal Gold Medallist 
for the current year, and having moved in accordance with 
notice that Mr. Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A., be elected 
for the honour, it was unanimously 

Reso.vep, that subject to His Majesty's gracious sane- 

tion the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of Archi- 

tecture be awarded this year to Mr. Thomas Graham 

Jackson, R.A., for his executed works as an architect. 
The Special Meeting then terminated. 


At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1909-10, held Monday, 28th February 1910, at the conclu- 
sion of the Special General Meeting above referred to, and 
similarly constituted, the Minutes of the Meeting held 
14th February were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Edward 
Shewbrooks, Fel/ow, and Osman Hamdhi Bey. Hon. Cor 
responding Member. 

The Hon. Secretary having further announced the de 
cease of Alfred Burnell Burnell, F'e/low, for some years 
member of the Board of Examiners, a vote of sympathy 
and condolence was passed to the widow and family of the 
late member. 

The Hon. Secretary formally acknowledged the receipt of 
books presented to the Library, and a vote of thanks to the 
donors was passed by acclamation. 

The following Associate attending for the first time 
his election was formally admitted by the Chairman 
Charles Benjamin Smith. 

The following candidates were elected by show of hands 
under By-law 9: 


Since 
V1Z. 


As FrELiLows (3) 
ATKINSON : THOMAS DINHAM [4. 1889} (Cambridge), 
NOBBS: PERCY ERSKINE, M.A. [4.1900] (Montreal). 
PATERSON: ALEXANDER NISBET (4. 1890) (Glasgow) 
As Associates (40). * 
AINSWORTH: JOHN COOPER, M.A. [P. 
(Manchester). 
ALLEN: JOHN GORDON [P. 1902, S. 1907). 
ATKINSON : ROBERT | Special Examination), Tite Prize- 
man 1905. 


1903, S. 1908 


* Except where otherwise stated all the candi 
the Qualifying Examination in November last. 


lates passed 
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AUTY: JOSIAH [Special Examination] (Morley.) 

BILUHM: QUENTIN MANGNALL [P. 1902, S. 
(St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea). 

BOUTCHER: CHARLES GEOFFREY 
Qualified June 1908}. 

SRYAN : ARTHUR FRANCIS [P. 1902, S. 1906). 

s3;URSTOW : GEORGE HERBERT [Special Examination 
(Brighton) 

CHAPMAN: RICHARD THWAITE [P. 
(Bolton). 

CLAYPOLE: EDWARD ERNEST BLUNT [P. 1898, S. 1902 

DAVIDSON: JOHN ADAM [P. 1905, S. 1906) (London- 
derry). 

DAVIS: CLAUDE WILLIAM [P. 1902, S. 1906) (Birming- 
ham). 

DICKMAN: HARRY 
(Nottingham). 

DOUGLAS: ALEXANDER HOUSTON [P. 1901, S. 1905}. 

ELTON : PERCIE ION [Special Examination). 

FINN: EDWIN [P. 1902, S. 1905] (Canterbury). 

GOODCHILD : WILLIAM [P. 1904, S. 1906) (Ipswich) 

GUTHRIE: LEONARD ROME [Special Examination’. 

HANSCOMB: CHARLES ERNEST [P. 1904, S. 1905). 

HASTEWELL: ROBERT EDWIN [P. 1901, S. 1903 
(Northumberland). 

HAWKINS: FREDERICK GEORGE 
BRUCE [P. 1908, S. 1908]. 

HEPPEL: FRANCIS HENRY | P. 1903, S. 1907} (Worcester). 

HOLLIS: HENRY CLIFFORD [P. 1902, S. 1903}. 

MAXWELL: WILLIAM CHARLES! Special Examination) 
(Belfast.) 

MILBURN: WM., Jun. [P. 1902, S. 1908], Sazvon Snell 
Prizeman 1908, Godwin Bursar 1910 (Sunderland). 

MOBERLY : ARTHUR HAMILTON, B.A. Cantab. [P. 1907, 
S. 1908). 

ORME : ROBERT WRIGHT. [P. 1902, S. 1904] (St. Anne’s- 
on-the-Sea). 

ORR: ROBERT [P. 1900, S. 

OSLER: FRANCIS [S. 1904}. 

PAGE: JAMES [P. 1899, S. 1908]. 

ROBERTS: WILLIAM JOHN, M.A. LP. 1908, S. 1908}. 
Ashpitel Prizeman 1909 (Manchester). 

ROWLEDGE :sGEORGE HENRY [?P 1902, S. 1905] (Man- 
chester). 

SAGAR: WILLIAM HENRY [P. 1904, S. 1907]. 

SCOTT-WILLEY : HUGH HENRY [P. 1902, S. 1906]. 

STONE: GEORGE MARRISON [P. 1900, S. 1904). 

STONEHOUSE: CHARLES [P.1900, S. 1903] (Bolton). 

TROUP: FRANCIS GORDON [P. 1907, S. 1909}. 

WARE: VIVIAN [P. 1902, S. 1906} (Bournemouth). 

WOOLLATT: JOHN [P. 1904, S. 1905] (Nottingham). 

WRIGHT: CECIL LAURENCE [P. 1898, S. 1905}. 


1904 


P. 1904, S. 1905, 


I 
I 


1904, S. 1906) 


ALDERMAN [P. 1904, S. 1906] 


BRUDENELL- 


1906, Qualified June 1909). 


As Hon. Assocrave. 
DUNN: ARCHIBALD (Bournemouth). 


The Secretary announced that by a resolution of the 
Council under By-law, the following gentlemen had ceased 
to be members of the Royal Institute—viz. George William 
Durrell, Charles Henry Hopson, Edmund Dealtry Pickford, 
and Frederick Strouts, all from the class of Associates. 

Consideration of the Revised Regulations for the Conduct 
of Architectural Competitions adjourned from the Meeting 
of the 7th February having been resumed, the document 
was discussed and various suggestions for amendment were 
offered. Whereupon, on the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Frank Lishman [4.}), it was 

Resoivep, that the revised Regulations for the Conduct 

of Architectural Competitions be referred back to the 
Compeiitions Committee, with a recommendation that 
they co-opt on to the Committee provincial members 
and others interested in the subject. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 
10 p.m. 











